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At a time when volved u p on him. 


celebration of the 
50th birthday of the 
telephone is directing 
public attention to 
the history of tele- 
phone development in the United States, it 
is most fitting that some one speaking with 
authority should relate the important part 
played therein by Independent telephone 
interests. It is a safe assertion to say 
that no man is better qualified to tell that 
story than Theodore Gary who, for nearly 
30 years, has played such an important part 
in the telephone industry. 

It is, therefore, most gratifying for TE- 
IEFHONY to call attention to the article by 
Mr. Gary in this issue, on the subject, “The 
Part of the Independents in Developing the 
Telephone in the United States,” which 
appears in this journal by special permis- 
sion of The Saturday Evening Post which 
gave the article prominent space in its is- 
sue of March 6. 

Independent telephone men, particularly, 
will recognize Mr. Gary’s contribution as a 
most important feature of telephone his- 
tory, and will read his shrewd comments 
with keen interest. 

x * *k x 


Mr. Gary’s article exceeds the promise 
o1 its title, as it also shows the present 
status of the telephone business in the 
United States, concerning which, as is 
well known, there is a surprising ignorance 
among many city dwellers, as is forcibly 
pointed out in his opening paragraph. 

[t is also a cause of satisfaction that a 
periodical of such prominence and wide cir- 
culation as The Saturday Evening Post 
tould publish such an article describing 
what the Independents have done for the 
telephone, and especially when its 
‘entennial is at hand. 

n too many instances popular articles, 
an! even some books that lay claim to dig- 
ity, overlook or grossly misrepresent both 
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TIMELY REVIEW OF INDEPENDENT 
HISTORY BY THEODORE GARY 


the present and the past of the Independent 
telephone business. 
Mr. Gary’s article corrects many of these 
wrong impressions most effectively. 
. e+ 6 


Everybody familiar with telephone his- 
tory knows that Theodore Gary is unu- 
sually competent to deal with the subject 
matter, not only because of his intimate 
knowledge and experience, but because of 
the ability to see both sides of a question, 
which has been a. great element in his 
own success. 


He bought a small telephone exchange in 
1897, when he was 44 years old. He bought 
it as a business to pursue and not as a 
side investment. From that time on he had 
a great part personally in the development 
of the telephone industry in the United 
States and Canada. 

From 1902 he was a leading figure in tel- 
ephone association affairs, serving not only 
as vice-president and president of the na- 
tional Independent telephone organizations, 
but in many other important capacities. As 
his own business expanded, he brought 
into the association work the most active 
members of his own organization, all of 
whom rendered notable service to the in- 
dustry as a whole. 


* * * * 


Mr. Gary himself took a leading part in 
many of the critical movements he refers 
tc in his article. He it was who upset a 
short-sighted policy, the method of organ- 
izing the old Interstate association. 

He was also a member of the famous 
“Committee of Seven” which carried on the 
long negotiations with the Bell officials. As 
its secretary, much of the actual work de- 


He was instrumental 
in having a state as- 
sociation bring prop- 
erly before Congress 
the principle that 
the telephone was a common carrier. 

Mr. Gary was also active in protecting 
the rights. of all employes in cases of con- 
solidations, and in preserving the Inde- 
pendent factories. He obtained the first 
Bell recognition for Independent telephone 
manufacturers. 


As the result of early conferences with 
Theodore N. Vail and other Bell officials, 
and changed operating conditions during 
and after the war, his organization ob- 
tained contract orders covering a period of 
years for many millions of dollars’ worth 
of Strowger automatic equipment. 


This has resulted in Mr. Gary and his 
associates, through their various organiza- 
tions, or through license arrangement, mak- 
ing upwards of 90 per cent of all the auto- 
matic equipment in the world. 


* * x* * 


Mr. Gary, who is now nearing his 72nd 
birthday, is chairman of the board of 
Theodore Gary & Co. Besides tele- 
phone properties, he is also largely inter- 
ested in banking. 


his 


Personally, he is now devoting most of 
his time to building the highway system 
of the state of Missouri, having accepted 
an eight-year term as chairman of this 
commission when he was 67 ycars of age. 
Citizens of Missouri consider that he is 
rendering the most conspicuous, disinter- 
ested and valuable service ever given the 
state. 


The Independent telephone industry has 
new occasion to thank Mr. Gary for set- 
ting so clearly and fairly before the pub- 
lic the history of a cause he spent so many 
years in advancing. 








The Independents and The Industry 


They Played an Important Part in Development of the Telephone in the United 
States — Historical Events Recalled — Reprinted by Special Permission of 
The Saturday Evening Post; Copyright, 1926, by The Curtis Publishing Co. 


“What has become of the old fight be- 
tween the Bell and the Independent tele- 
phone people? Guess the Bell has gobbled 
them up.” 

One city dweller thus addressed another 
recently. It set me thinking, not only 
about the fiercest industrial warfare 
of our time, but of its outcome. How 
many city dwellers have the same opin- 
ion I heard expressed? How many users 
of the telephone, Bell and Independent, 
know the present status? 

The eve of the semi-centennial of the 
invention of the telephone finds 17,000,000 
telephones in the United States, or 61 per 
cent of all in the world. This country 
has 6 per cent of the world’s population, 
so it really outranks the rest of the world 
ten to one in the matter of telephones. 
This is not altogether due to government 
ownership in most other countries. There 
were special reasons for speedy develop- 
ment in the United States. 

The Bell system—as the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries are called—is regnant in long dis- 
tance communication, as it has always been. 
It is also now without competition in the 
largest cities. In fact, there are few 
places left where there is local telephone 
competition, yet the Bell does not monop- 
olize telephone facilities or service, and it 
does not exercise any control over the In- 
dependents. 

The telephone business of this country 
enjoys the unique distinction of being con- 
trolled by two groups, in no wise finan- 
cially related. The Independent telephone 
companies, which own and operate 28 per 
cent of the telephones of the United States, 
through 8,200 companies, are not owned 
either in whole or in part by Bell in- 
These Independents represent 1634 
per cent of the entire telephone investment 
in this country. 

The Bell cannot, under the law, buy any 
Independent property, except upon approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and of the utilities commissions of the 
states affected, after 30 days’ notice has 
been given to the Independent group, so 
that it may protect the interest of any 
member of that group affected by the pro- 
posed transfer. In the purchase or trade 
of telephone properties, the maintenance 
of the general balance between the groups 
is the established policy, strongly supported 
by governmental authorities. 


terests. 


Telephone Pioneers. 
Yet with this diversity of. ownership and 
control, practically all Independent tele- 


By Theodore Gary 


phone companies have such contracts as to 
long distance connections as will permit the 
dweller on the remotest farm—and every 
other farm in the United States has a tel- 
ephone—to talk over his residence tele- 
phone to persons in St. Paul or New Or- 
leans, San Francisco or New York. 

Such a consummation was not dreamed 
of 30 years ago, at the expiration of the 
Bell patent and the coming of the Inde- 

















Theodore Gary Was President of Interna- 
tional Independent Telephone Associa-— 
tion and Secretary of Commission 
of Seven. Independents That 
First Negotiated With Bell. 


pendents into competition. At the end of 
the 17 years’ monopoly through patent, 
there were less than 300,000 telephones in 
the nation. The part that the Independents 
played, both in expansion of their own tele- 
phone business and in stimulating the Bell, 
has never been adequately told. Nor is the 
present status, with the manner of its at- 
tainment, popularly understood. 

It is interesting as a part of our indus- 
trial history. It may have special points of 
interest at a time when there is so much 
attention being given to efforts at coopera- 
tion of isolated units in other industries, 
with little central information or planning, 
and with lack of effective means for ex- 
ecuting plans. 

My chief object, however, is to describe 
as briefly as possible the no inconsiderable 
part the Independents had in the marvelous 
development of the telephone in the United 
States. 
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I am proud of the two certificates hang- 
ing in my office, testifying that I am a tele- 
phone pioneer, in both the Independent and 
the Bell groups. I appreciate it the more 
because they were awarded to me by the 
actual pioneers, who watched the birth 
pangs of a business that is now fourth 
in the United States in its immensity. 

The telephone was 21 years old before | 
became personally interested in it. The 
patent granted Professor Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, March 7, 1876, had expired. In 
anticipation of such expiration, Independent 
manufacturers had begun making telephone 
equipment and encouraging the organiza- 
tion of Independent companies. I was en- 
gaged in the real estate, loan and insurance 
business at that time and gave little heed 
to telephone matters. It was not until 
three years later that the owner of the In- 
dependent exchange at Macon, Mo., listed 
his property with my firm for sale. 

To make this sale, I began a study of the 
telephone situation, with results that 
amazed me. It was discovered that only 
one other telephone exchange in Missouri 
was for sale, and its owner, like the man 
in Macon, was moved by the fact that he 
had been having personal difficulties with 
some of his subscribers. Analysis showed 
it was not the fault of the business itself. 

The initial investment in a small city 
was not large. Most of the property, such 
as telephones and switchboards, was pro- 
tected from the elements in all kinds of 
weather. After the first installation, until 
a switchboard was filled, additional sub- 
scribers piled up the net profits and cre- 
ated a lot of enthusiasm. 

None of the inexperienced could fore- 
see the continual necessity for replacement 
of equipment on account of obsolescence, 
to keep step with the march of growth and 
invention. We did not realize that larger 
switchboards would increase the investment 
and cost of operation by geometrical pro- 
gression. Neither did we know that the 
average length of lines increases with the 
growth of subscribers; nor did we know 
that with the increased number of tele- 
phones in an exchange we should require 
increased rates—and we did not know this 
for the first ten years. 

It was clear, however, that the tele- 
phone, with reasonable rates and possibly 
good service, would become a necessity. 
It was also clear that as soon as rural! 
communities saw the. value of telephone 
service and could be taught how cheaply it 
could be furnished, there would be a net- 
work of wires. 
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Professor Bell and his associates 
had not made a very great showing dur- 
ing the 17 years they had enjoyed a mo- 


Yet 


nopoly under the Bell patent. They had 
less than 300,000 telephones in the United 
States when the patent expired. There 
were several reasons for this. All the 
world was amazed by the invention. In 
the days of witchcraft, Professor Bell 
would doubtless have been hanged. That 
two men could carry on intelligible con- 
verse Over a wire when many miles apart 
incredible. Not until disinterested 
people of highest probity made the test 
could it be believed. 


The Electrical Toy. 

Sut even after the public was convinced 
of the genuineness of the invention, it was 
slow to look upon it as practical. Chauncey 
Depew says he was offered one-tenth in- 
terest in the patent for $10,000, but rejected 
the proposition on advice of experts. The 
inventor, his friend and assistant, Thomas 


was 


A. Watson, his father-in-law, Gardner G. 
Hubbard, and Thomas Sanders, who had 
more of a sentimental than a business in- 
terest in the project—because Professor 
Bell had taught his mute son to speak— 
comprised the practical believers in the new 


invention. It is stated they offered it to 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. for 
$100,000. The proffer was refused and 


the invention styled an “electrical toy.” 

When things looked darkest, the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., already monop- 
olizing transmission of speech by electricity, 
crganized a telephone company of its own, 
with three famous electrical experts on its 
staff, Amos E. Dolbear, Elisha Gray and 
Thomas A. Edison. The Bell patent was 
completely ignored. Although much other 
equipment was necessary to make the tele- 
phone practical and the Western Union 
kad soon made enough progress along these 
lines to threaten the snuffing out of the 
little Bell company, in other ways its ac- 
tion had exactly the opposite effect from 
that intended. 

The public evidently took the view that 
if the great Western Union, with its far- 
flung telegraph system, was ready to adopt 
the “electrical toy,” it was really something 
worth while. Capital, not only to supply 
lawyers for the imminent patent litigation 
but to establish telephone service, was now 
eagerly offered. 

The thrilling story of the triumph of the 
Bell patent has been often told. Though 
Elisha Gray had filed his caveat somewhat 
later on the same day Alexander Graham 
Bell had filed his application for a patent, 
Bell won out, although by a divided court. 
There was certain language in Bell's appli- 
cation which has probably never been sur- 
passed in ingenious inclusiveness since the 
patent office was opened. It read: 

“The method of and apparatus for trans- 
mitting vocal or other sounds telegraphical- 
ly, by causing electrical undulations sim- 
ilar in form to ‘the vibrations of the air 
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F. B. MacKinnon, President of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Which Represents Independents 
in Preserving the Balance in 
the Two Groups. 


accompanying the said vocal or other 
sounds.” 

There never had been, and there never 
has since been, any practical method of tel- 
ephoning except that covered by the Bell 
patent. He was the undisputed inventor 
for years, and even Elisha Gray had con- 
gratulated him upon his invention when it 
was on display at the Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia in 1876. 

The activity of the Western Union’s 
telephone company had rendered a service 
to telephony. 
transmitter, 


Edison invented a superior 
which Blake 
Thus was 


stirred Francis 
to perfect another for the Bell. 

















Theodore N. Vail, Who Returned in Old 
Age to Carry Out the Dreams of His 
Early Manhood. 


given telephone 
monopolistic 


a great impetus inven- 
tions, although control de- 
ferred the use of many, because of the lack 
of competition and the high cost of in- 
stalling improvements. 

It seems a fair estimate to say that the 
Bell and its subsidiaries, during the pe- 
riod of monopoly through patents, relied 
teo much on legal monopoly and not enough 
on service. 


The small towns and coun- 
try districts generally were ignored. Even 
in the larger cities there was not the in- 


tensive development the field required. 


In some Middle Western 
towns a rental of $24 a year was charged 


Rates were high. 


by the parent company to the subsidiary 
company for a Bell telephone instrument, 
in addition to the cost of service. Inde- 
pendent companies later charged from $12 
to $24 a year for instrument and service. 
However, time proved these rates too low. 

There little effort 
country needs. A cattle shipper, near To- 


was made to serve 
peka, Kans., for example, eager to be con- 
nected with the near-by city with tele- 
graphic news of the market, was told if he 
would construct his own telephone line he 
would be given service at $200 a year. He 
considered this a prohibitive figure and be- 
came active in the building of a competitive 
system in the nearby city. 
Meeting Competition by Extermination. 
The early Bell companies did not seem 
fully to realize that the more telephones 
there were, the more valuable the service 
would be to each subscriber. In fact, these 
were days before public service companies 
had learned that they must serve all comers 
The first Bell com- 
panies were protected by patents and grad- 


if they were to exist. 


ually relied upon the resultant monopoly 
idea for protection of their business, which 
was highly profitable with comparatively 
small development, since it was made up 
largely of business and professional sub- 
scribers paying the higher rates. 

These companies had learned early that 
plants with close-in subscribers were the 
hence many Bell 
panies made little effort, on account of the 


most profitable; com- 


increased cost of installation and opera- 
tion per station, to develop outer districts. 
For example, Kansas City, which had 280,- 
000 population, had fewer than 4,000 Bell 
telephones when an Independent company 
entered into competition. Thousands were 
eagerly awaiting telephone service. Within 
a year the Independent company had 6,500 
telephones and at the end of its third year 
it had 20,000. The Bell also enjoyed a new 
growth under the stimulus. 

Similar conditions prevailed in many of 
the first cities and larger towns, and prac- 
tically all of the Bell development at that 
time was confined to the larger places. This 
condition was an invitation to the Indepen- 
dents to start competitive, or opposition, ex- 
changes; and, on account of the Indepen- 
dents being able to buy their telephones out- 
right, while the Bell plants were required 
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to lease their instruments-from the parent 
Bell company, the Independents in many 
instances cut the Bell rates in half. 

In a real sense an Independent company 
doing a local business was not in actual 
competition with the Bell system. In the 
multitude of small places the Independents 
had no sort of competition. But even where 
there were competitive telephones in a fair 
sized city, the Independent company did 
not have to concern itself so much with 
the great figures of the telephone world. 

An Independent manager found that his 
real competitor was the local salaried man- 
ager of the Bell. The local Bell manager 
was not always a formidable competitor to 
the locally-owned and managed Indepen- 
dent company. Often he had conducted a 
monopoly too long and had formed the hab- 
it of answering complaints by suggesting 
that the subscriber take out his telephone 
if he did not like the service. Often he 
did not have a vision of the number of 
subscribers that could be procured by dil- 
igent, systematic effort, coupled with a con- 
sistent please-the-patron policy. 

When competition came, he usually re- 
garded the Independent exchange as an in- 
terloper. His hostility warped his think- 
ing. Even the higher-ups knew of but one 
way to deal with competition, and that 
was by ruthless extermination. They felt 
they had a natural monopoly and their 
aim was to cover the nation and give it a 
unified service. 

Three methods were used: Cutting 
rates; tying up by special contracts 
the railways and the biggest establishments, 
public and private; and finally, lawsuits, 
charging infringement of patents. 

It was a trifle late in American history 
for rate cutting to eliminate competition. 
The public had been made familiar with 
lurid stories of the ruthless methods of the 
Standard Oil Co. at that time, and the Bell 
companies were put in the same class of 
monopolists. The people feared that a cut- 
rate would be balanced by a still higher 
rate after competition was crushed. The 
Indesendent rates were so low that sub- 
scribers could enjoy a little sentiment with- 
out it being too expensive. They were 
ready to pay a little more for Independent 
telephones and even to be less exacting as 
to service for a while. 

War on the Switchboards. 

There was another and decisive reason 
for the attitude of the public. The num- 
ber of subscribers who were likewise stock- 
holders in the Independent exchanges in- 
creased steadily. These generally included 
the leading banker, lawyer, doctor, mer- 
chant and manufacturer, and some poli- 
ticians. The Independents served not only 
the towns but also the country districts. 
The farmers became interested, many of 
them becoming stockholders in the local 
Independent companies. Under the local 
Bell manager, the farmers were encouraged 
to form mutual companies to work against 
the local Independents. 
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Generally local sentiment grew in favor 
of the Home company, by virtue of the 
personnel of the company. This factor was 
to be potent in the struggle, after Inde- 
pendents organized by states, nationally and 
internationally. 

Many of these facts were clear to me 
when I concluded to buy the Macon tele- 
phone exchange myself. My partner, the 
late James A. Hudson, bought the only 
other exchange for sale in Missouri, that at 
Columbia, seat of the University of Mis- 
souri. It was not a speculation or a mere 
investment with either of us. At middle 
age we deliberately decided to enter the 
tclephone business. Both lived to see its 
marvelous expansion far beyond the dreams 
of either of us. 

Looking backward, it is hard to realize 
the bitterness of feeling which marked the 
long fight. The Bell, backed by Eastern 
money and large earnings from its long 
distance and city business, was bent on 
wiping out the upstart Independents. Not 
having money enough itself to meet com- 
petition everywhere, it had licensees occupy 
strategic points. 

The Bell legal department for a time 
seemed to be the most active part of the 
organization. If a switchboard was found 
to infringe in any way on any Bell patent, 
the switchboard was destroyed. No pe- 
cuniary arrangement could be made. The 
Bell was not selling patent rights but oper- 
ating a telephone system. 

A deputy marshal took the Independent 
company’s switchboard out of the office in 
Topeka and burned it in the street in 
front of the exchange. Another at Mobile 
smashed an Independent switchboard with 
a sledgehammer in the presence of a 
mighty throng. In St. Louis there were 
even protests against the court’s allowing 
the Kinloch company 15 days in which to 
find and install a substitute for its Kellogg 
switchboard, although at that very time 
Bell officials owned control of the Kellogg 
company. 

The famous Bell sign, with a picture of 
a bell, was hung in front of every avail- 
able place. The Independents sought to 
make equally conspicuous an official shield, 
bearing a heraldic device in red, white and 
blue, which, according to carping critics, 
suggested some connection with the United 
States government. 

In the metropolitan papers appeared 
many articles advancing the attractive 
theory of Theodore N. Vail that the tele- 
phone was a natural monopoly; that though 
blessings had been showered on the man 
who caused two blades of grass to sprout 
where one had before, curses were the due 
of whosoever caused two telephone ex- 
changes to appear in the same locality. 

The Independents countered by statistical 
showings that duplications did not consti- 
tute more than 12 per cent to 15 per cent 
of the total exchanges, even where com- 
petition was fiercest, and that thousands 
of farms and villages had nothing but 
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Independent telephones. The country pres; 
generally sided with the Independents and 
assailed the “wire octopus” with striking 
epithets. 

The character of the struggle required 
an early association of Independent tele- 
phone companies. The Bell was centrally 
directed while the Independents were not. 
The first association was largely occupied 
with patent litigation, being materially as 
sisted by manufacturers of Independent tel- 
ephone equipment. Judge James M. Thomas 
of Ohio was its president for many years. 


The Independents Get Together. 

The patent litigation was not altogether 
one sided. One of the most famous cases 
was that of Emile Berliner. He had filed 
an application for a patent in 1877. His 
rights were early acquired by the Bell 
people and he became a member of their 
staff of inventors. 

It was considered by the Independents 
peculiar that his application rested idle for 
many years and was acted upon only about 
thetimethe Bell patent expired. It seemed to 
Independent lawyers that this was an effort 
to extend the patent monopoly for several 
years. In any event, Bell claims as to this 
new patent greatly affected investors, fa- 
vorably to the Bell and adversely to the 
Independents. 

President Harrison and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Miller were sufficiently impressed with 
the circumstances of the patent delay to 
cause action to be brought by the govern- 
ment to show fraud. This prosecution was 
persevered in by President Cleveland and 
Attorney-General Olney. 

It failed in the highest court as to fraud, 
but a subsequent infringement suit was 
fatal to the Berliner claims. The language 
cf the Bell description, which had been a 
rock of Gibraltar when the Bell was de-_ 
fending its patent, became the rock on 
which the Berliner claims, fathered by the 
Bell, were dashed to pieces. Berliner had 
nothing to patent; Bell had covered all the 
ground in 1876, 

The growing power of the Independents, 
through weight of numbers and distrihu- 
tion of ownership, was again felt when they 
caused President Roosevelt to instruct 
Postmaster-General Henry C. Payne to 
cancel an order to each postmaster to in- 
stall only one telephone, that one to have 
long distance communication with Wash- 
ington. General Payne had been president 
of a Bell subsidiary telephone company be- 
fore accepting public office and this vic- 
tory, as a consequence, was very sweet to 
the Independents. 

I had no part in early association affairs. 
Building up the exchange at Macon and in 
Macon county and mastering the under- 
lying principles of the new business monop- 
olized my time and attention. I had no 


patience with the stock jobbers and specu 
lators, whose only interest was to promote 
a company, make a construction and a pro- 
motion profit, and sell out to the public. 
Unless something was done to put ¢! 
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business generally on a solid basis, the fu- 
ture was insecure. Every failure of an 
Independent telephone company was her- 
alded from sea to This hurt every 
other company’s credit. The public was 
too apt to conclude that failures were due 
to Bell rather than to the 
neglect of sound business principles. 

There was only one way to meet this 
crisis. There had to be a systematization 
of information as to the most efficient 
way to build, operate and maintain tele- 
phone systems, and this information had to 
be hammered in on all Independent tele- 
phone men, and the investing public had to 
be sold on the facts. 


S€a. 


competition 


In January, 1902, 29 manufacturers ot 
Independent telephone equipment met in 
Chicago and made a temporary organiza- 
tion of the Interstate Independent Tele- 
phone Association, to meet at the Sherman 
House, May 9-11. The subscription list of 
TELEPHONY, an Independent telephone 
monthly, was used as the basis for invita- 
tions to the teleplione men in the states 
embraced in the call—Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Kentucky and 
Missouri. 

The convention was, of course, really a 
mass meeting, with a preponderance from 
the neighborhood of Chicago. The first 
night there was a banquet deserving to be 
classed with Belshazzar’s feast in Babylon, 
except for the handwriting on the wall. 
The manufacturers were the hosts, and the 
guests will never forget the abundance of 
edibles and potables and the efforts of en- 
tertainers, professional and amateur. 

Next morning the delegates met with 
aching heads but warm hearts. They felt 
that their hosts were the best men on earth 
and they were filled with highest optimism 
as to the Independent telephone cause. 
They good-humoredly made the temporary 
cficers, who were in most part local men. 
permanent officers and were ready for some 
resolutions that would “blister the Bell.” 

Fortunately, however, there were some 
serious-minded men present who realized 
what could be done for the industry with 
a properly organized association, embracing 
all of the states where Independent tele- 
phony had gained a foothold. They saw 
that the officers should be distributed, that 
a practical constitution and workable by- 
laws should be adopted and that standing 
committees should be created to study de- 
tails of the industry and make recommen- 
Cations, and that an executive committee 
should be named to deal with emergencies 
between regular sessions of the associa- 
toi 

A National Association. 

\S a consequence of their initiative, the 
election was reconsidered and new choices 
ade on recommendations of a nominating 
committee composed of delegates from the 
Varous states represented. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws were likewise framed by 
ac mmittce similarly constituted, and other 
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practical steps were taken to form an or- 
ganization whose chief aim would be to 
Luild up the Independent telephone busi- 
ness in all of its departments of endeavor. 

The National association, composed of 
companies in the states of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Oregon and elsewhere, 
was invited to join the Interstate associa- 
All these 


were represented at the next annual meet- 


tion. states and many others 
ing. 

Primary steps for the amalgamation of 
the National Independent association with 
This 
union was not consummated, however, un- 
til 1906, when the International Indepen- 


dent Telephone 


the new organization were taken. 


Association, which em- 

















James M. Thomas, One of the Organizers 
and Many Times Chairman of the Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Which Carried on the 
Patent Fight. 


craced representatives from most of the 
states and from provinces in the Dominion 
of Canada, met under the joint presidency 


of James B. Hoge of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the writer. 
Much work had meanwhile been done 


, toward putting the business of all Inde- 


pendent telephone member companies on a 
solid basis. The best ability of the indus- 
try had been utilized in forming the best 
system of cost accounting. Scientific meth- 
ods of caring for depreciation had been 
adopted. So many new exchanges were be- 
ing put in that the new ideas of inven- 
tors were put into practice. It was recog- 
nized that while sentiment gave the Inde- 
pendents an advantage, it could be held 
only by service. 

The expansion had been remarkable, both 
in the Independent and Bell systems. Com- 
petition had proved a stimulus to the Bell, 
which in five years doubled the number of 
telephones it had at the close of its long 


era of patent monopoly. Sinzle states had 
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as many telephones in 1906 as there had 


been telephones in the who'e United States 
in 1894. 


tive points, with an aggregate population of 


It was found that at 12 competi- 


a million, the ratio was one telephone to 
7.4 people. In 
650,000 population, there was a ratio of 


12 monopoly cities, with 


one telephone to each 23.8 people and the 
rates were generally higher and the service 
inferior. 


There were many states in which the 


3ell was a poor second. In Missouri, IIli- 


nois, Ohio and Indiana this was notably 
true. The Bell held monopoly control of 
only one large city in Ohio—Cincinnati. 


Boss Cox was charged with responsibility 
for this. Chicago was another Bell strong- 
hold, although the surrounding territory 
was held by the Independents. 

The struggle for franchises, particularly 
in the larger cities, took on all the aspects 
of war—cruel, bitter, war. 
In Seattle, when the Independents won a 
franchise, 5,000 Bell subscribers ordered 
out their telephones. In city after city 
subscribers stuck to the Independents, even 
when the Bell offered service as low as one 
dollar a month. 

The Independent shield was adopted by 
the national association and in 41 
and in all of these states the Independent 
companies were supplied with as full and 


unprincipled 


states, 


accurate information as the centrally di- 
rected companies possessed. 
Getting Investors by Publicity. 

At the session of the Interstate associa- 
tion in connection with the World's Fair in 
1904, the Ohio plan of compact organiza- 
tion by districts was adopted. It was in 
full force when the International associa- 
tion was formed. 

President 
headquarters in Cleveland, and with my 
election to the presidency of the 
solidated International association in 1907, 
I moved headquarters to Chicago. At that 
time Independent telephony represented an 
estimated investment of $300,000,000. So 
solidly had the Bell and Independent tele- 
phone that it 
probably suffered less from the panic of 
1907 than any other industry. I happened 
to be in a position to understand this. 


Hoge opened up permanent 


con- 


business been established 


After my Macon venture was well under 
way I organized an investment company 
which controlled a set of local telephone 
companies which were commonly called the 
Gary system. They served ten cities in 
Missouri and Kansas, including Atchison, 
Topeka, Joplin and St. Joseph. 

In the midst of the 1907 panic I issued a 
booklet entitled “Independent Telephony.” 
I was moved partly by a sense of obligation 
to the association of which I was president, 
and perhaps more immediately by my own 
I needed to dispose of $1,700,- 
000 bonds to rebuild the Independent ex- 
change at St. Joseph and to care for gen- 
eral floating indebtedness. 


necessities. 


The booklet contained not only photo- 
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graphic reproductions gf great factories 
engaged in manufacturing equipment for 
Independent telephone plants, pictures of 
plants and equipment and personnel, audi- 
tors’ statements and quotations from va- 
rious sources, but all the most salient ar- 
guments as to the stability of the Indepen- 
dent telephone business that I could gather 
from the leading men in the industry. 


TELEPHONY, whose editor had liberally 
aided in the preparation of the booklet, 
gave such notices as to create a demand for 
it from many states. For years the chief 
arguments of this booklet were used to 
prove the soundness of telephone securities. 
The bulk of this edition went to a special 
list of prospective investors in Missouri 
and Kansas. I believe that the first money 
in Kansas and Missouri to come out of 
hiding after the close of that panic was 
the proceeds of $1,700,000 bonds issued by 
the Gary System. 


But not everything was serene for the 
Independent telephone men. There were 
occasional deserters, and resolutions were 
repeatedly adopted against any Indepen- 
dent man having relations with the Bell. 
In the matter of long distance connections 
this was an actual hardship. The Bell had 
from the first specialized on long distance 
service, and although the Independents had 
constructed some long distance toll lines, 
they did not have a system which could 
compete at all points with the Bell, and the 
Bell companies would not, for years, con- 
nect their toll lines with Independent com- 
panies unless they became sub-licensees. 
Later this rule was somewhat modified. 


Treachery in High Places. 


Independent associations were frequently 
discovering men they called “Bell spies” in 
their meetings. They were always called 
out by name and, when necessary, forcibly 
expelled. There was naturally unjust sus- 
picion of some individuals who were loyal 
to the Independent cause but who did not 
always agree as to the wisdom of certain 
policies. 

One of the most depressing things of the 
time was the discovery of the secret sale of 
the control of the Kellogg manufacturing 
company, which was reputed to build the 
best equipment for the Independents. 


Milo G. Kellogg had been a pioneer Inde- 
pendent manufacturer. He had sold equip- 
ment as soon as the Bell patent expired. 
He had helped finance patent litigation. 
His attorney, Judge R. S. Taylor, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., had presented to President 
Harrison the circfimstances of the peculiar 
delay in passing on the Berliner patent ap- 
plication. 

Mr. Kellogg’s health failed and he was 
forced to seek a milder climate. Before 
leaving he entrusted a power of attorney to 
one of his relatives. The relative, acting 
under this, sold the Kellogg interests to 
E. M. Barton, of the Western Electric Co., 
closely affiliated with the Bell. Mr. Kel- 
logg lived longer than expected. He part- 
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ly regained his health and returned to his 
old home. 

He made vain efforts to buy back his 
stock, offering a handsome profit, but his 
overtures were spurned. He then brought 
suit, joined by some minority stockholders, 
to set aside the sale, pleading public policy, 
among other things. 

The litigation was in progress when the 
International association met in 1906. A 
resolution was introduced, setting out the 
fact that the Kellogg company had been 
bought by money furnished by Bell offi- 
cials and urging all members to cease 
buying equipment from the company. Judge 
Taylor sought to speak against the resolu- 
tion, but was ruled off the floor on points 
of order. 

He had rendered great service to the as- 
sociation in the past and was on terms 
of friendship with all the older members. 
It was known that he deplored the ac- 
auisition of the Kellogg company by the 
Bell, but he was still attorney. There 
were members who said they could not get 
along without Kellogg equipment. There 
were others who praised Mr. Kellogg and 
urged a friendlier resolution. 

Amendments were at last agreed to, 
thanking Judge Taylor for his many serv- 
ices and expressing wishes for his future 
happiness and voicing hope that Mr. Kel- 
logg would again regain possession of his 
company. An exception was also made of 
members who could use nothing but Kel- 
logg equipment; but the general tenor of 
the resolution remained. 

It is a significant fact that this resolu- 
tion was cited by the court as proof that 
the sale had jeopardized the good will of 
the former customers of the concern. Mr. 
Kellogg won his suit and the Kellogg com- 
pany regained its old standing with the 
Independents. 

Another bolt from the blue was the an- 
nouncement that J. P. Morgan & Co., 
bankers for the Bell, had acquired some 
of the key Independent properties in Ohio 
cities. 

Proceedings were immediately begun un- 
der the Ohio anti-trust law by the attorney- 
general, on protest of the Independents. In 
fact, the Ohio litigation was so resource- 
fully handled that the Bell never gained 
possession of the properties purchased, and 
it was many years before Morgan & Co. 
got their money back. In six other states, 
at different times, anti-trust actions were 
brought by attorney-generals to annul 
deals attempted by Bell companies. 

There was a general dread, not confined 
te the Independent. telephone men, when 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. was ac- 
quired by the Bell interests. This was the 
work of Theodore N. Vail, soon after his 
second connection with the Bell. He was 
one of the most forceful characters in our 
financial and industrial history. He made 
the purchase and told his directors about it 
later. 

Theodore N. Vail succeeded in several 
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lines. When he was only 30 years old he 
Was superintendent of the Railway Mail 
Service of the United States. He was in- 
duced to resign this responsible post, where 
he had shown a remarkable genius for or- 
ganization, and join the Bell forces about 
the time the Western Union Telegraph Co, 
organized its telephone company to fight 
the Bell. He had a vision of the future of 
the telephone not shared by some of his 
superior officers, but they conceded he was 
of great service in the early history of the 
telephone. 

He later resigned and went to South 
America. He put in an electric railway 
at Buenos Aires, among other things. In 
fact, it may be said he introduced applied 
electrical science to progressive Argentina, 
rendering a great service to that country 
and incidentally amassing a large fortune. 

Mr. Vail’s Good Intentions. 

He succeeded Frederick P. Fish as head 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in May, 1907. Fulfillment of his 
youthful dream as to expansion possibili- 
ties was unquestionably one of the induce- 
ments that caused him to take up this task, 
along with numerous other burdens he was 
carrying. 

I became president of the International 
Independent Telephone Association less 
than 60 days after Mr. Vail became head 
of the Bell system, and I had relations 
with him until his death, varying from 
fierce hostility to cordiality. 

Speaking from intimate knowledge of his 
character, I do not believe Mr. Vail con- 
sidered the acquisition of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. against public policy. 
He may have been partly moved by recol- 
lection of the wire fight in his youth, but 
his general vision was of a night and day 
letter and wire service supplementing each 
other and covering the entire nation. 

Whether it was a dangerous concentra- 
tion of power or not, I am sure he never 
sought it for that end. He honestly be- 
lieved in a unified wire service. Like the 
elder Morgan, he believed combinations 
were good both for investors and the pub- 
lic. 

When, under the Kingsbury agreement 
of 1913 with Attorney-General McRey- 
nolds, the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
was disposed of, the motive was peace 
rather than fear. Even the Bell had 
reached a stage when it could no longer 
be financed by the few. It had to sell its 
securities to the general public, and it could 
not do this advantageously so long as a suit 
for violation of the Sherman Act was im- 
pending. 

The Independent telephone men, aiter 
strengthening themselves in every possible 
way, and after rendering a service in tele- 
phone development which will probably 
never be fully recognized by the people 
generally, found conditions that required 
negotiations with the Bell people. 

The Independents helped to ripen tix 

(Please turn to page 46.) 
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$600 Prize Article Competition 
for Telephone Men and Women 


For the third time TELEPHONY’S readers are invited to enter a prize article 
competition. Those actively engaged in the various departments of telephone work 
understand better than anyone else their particular problems and can give helpful 
suggestions to others as a result of their experience. That has been proved by many 
articles published in TELEPHONY, particularly in the past two years. 


Interesting and practical articles can be written concerning many phases of 
the executive, traffic, plant and commercial branches of telephone work. 


$600 will be awarded for best articles submitted by telephone men and women, 
to be distributed as follows: 


General or Executive Commercial 
First award, $75 _ First award, $75 
Second award, $45 Second award, $45 
Third award, $30 Third award, $30 
Plant Traffic 
First award, $75 First award, $75 
Second award, $45 Second award, $45 
Third award, $30 Third award, $30 


Articles submitted should be typewritten, on one side of the sheet only, and 
double-spaced. Photographs, pencil sketches or diagrams, which help to illustrate 
and explain the subject matter, should be included with manuscript. Articles 
should be between 1,800 and 4,000 words in length. More than one article may 
be submitted. 


In judging the merits of an article the practical value to TELEPHONY’S 


readers rather than the construction and phraseology is a determining factor. 


Articles submitted in the contest, which do not take prizes, will be considered 
for publication in TELEPHONY at regular rates for contributions. 


Contest closes April 15. Send your entries to Contest Editor, Telephony Pub- 
lishing Corp., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


StanLey [idler ree 


Editor. 





























New York and London Hold ‘Talks 


Groups on Both Sides of Atlantic Ocean Communicate by Wire Telephone 
and Radio; Conversations Carried on for Four Hours and Heard Clearly on 
Both Sides—Demonstration Given to Show Progress—General Service Nearer 


New York and London have had a tele- 
phone conversation across the sea, as clear 
as an ordinary cross-the-town talk. 

It took place on March 7, 1926, just 50 
years to the day from March 7, 1876, when 
the first telephone patent was issued to 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

Over 3,500 miles of land and sea, by 
wire and radio, there was conversation 
about current news and the weather, and 
jokes about prohibition and short skirts. 

The Westminster Gazette put in a par- 


while the bells of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
nearby were pealing. They rang beauti- 
fully across the Atlantic. 

Thirty or forty persons with head tele- 
phones listened to each conversation and 
the thrill of hearing London as clearly as 
the Bronx or Brooklyn kept them inter- 
ested through four’ solid hours of small 
talk. Sentences were blurred by static, but 
this occurred very rarely. 

Practically no trouble was experienced 
at the American end of the 3,500-mile con- 





DOTTED LINES, direct radio path— 
Rocky Point, L. I., to Wroughton, Eng- 
land, 3,300 miles; Rugby. Engiand, to 
Houlston, Me., 2,900 miles. 

SOLID LINES, land wire path—Lon- 
don to Rugby, 85 miles; Wroughton to 
London, 90 miles; Houlston, Me., to 
New York, 600 miles; New York to 
Rocky Point, L. 1., 70 miles. 
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Route of the Transatlantic Two-Way Wireless Telephone. 


ticular request for*the height of the Wool- 
worth Building, to settle a dispute as to 
how it compares with the Eiffel Tower. 
H. Harper of The London Daily News 
disputed the theory that the transatlantic 
telephone would be a good thing for inter- 
national relations. He argued that the 
better people know one another the more 
apt they are to quarrel. 

The New York-London conversations 
were’ held by telephone between New York 
and London Sunday morning, March 7, 
between 8 a. m. and 12 p. m.—1 p. m. to 
5 p. m. in London—at a demonstration of 
progress in the transatlantic radio tele- 
phone by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the Radio Corp. of America 
in the building of the British Post Office in 
London. 

More than 30 engineers and newspaper- 
men talked, one at a time, from the tele- 
phone headquarters of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., at 24 Walker 
street, New York City, to a similar group 
at the British Post Office in London. 

The ones carrying on the conversation 
used booths while the listeners sat in a large 
room with receivers to their ears. When 
the conversation lagged, someone on the 
London side thrust the microphone out the 
window of the British Post Office building 


versation, but there were occasional com- 
plaints from the British end. The hearing 
on the New York side was equal to local 
service. The Englishmen said that the 
transmission was much: better than they 
were used to on their own lines. 

A statement by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., in describing the 
transatlantic demonstration says that in 
transmitting from America, the speech is 
carried from New York over telephone 
wires to the radio transmitting station of 
the Radio corporation at Rocky Point, 
Long Island, a distance of 70 miles, and 
from there is transmitted by radio 3,300 
miles to a receiving station of the B. G. 
P. O. at Wroughton, England. From this 
point it is carried over the telephone cir- 
cuits a distance of about 70 miles to Lon- 
don. 

In transmitting from England to Amer- 
ica, the speech is carried over telephone 
wires a distance of 70 miles to a radio 
sending station at Rugby, England, and 
thence by radio a distance of 2,900 miles to 
a radio receiving station at Houlton, Me. 
From Houlton, the speech is carried over 
telephone circuits a distance of 600 miles 
to New York City. 

The radio 


transmission from Rocky 


Point is on a wave length of 5,260 meters 
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and the transmission from Rugby, England, 
is on a wave length of 5,770 meters. The 
power used in transmitting from each end 
is about 100 kilowatts. 

“It is generally recognized,” says the 
statement, “that the great difficulty in long 
distance radio telephone transmission is 
the extreme variations in the received sig- 
nals, due to the continuously-changing con- 
ditions in the intervening space. At times, 
transmission is so good that even the com- 
paratively lower power broadcast stations 
in one country can be picked up by broad- 
cast listeners in the other. At other times, 
the conditions are so poor that no reception 
can be had. 


The Best Time to Talk. 

“In the present experiments, transmission 
both ways across the Atlantic is obtained 
with a stability and dependability which is 
of an entirely different order from that 
obtained in transatlantic broadcast tests be- 
cause of the use of much longer wave 
lengths than employed in broadcasting and 
of considerably greater power. The wave 
lengths are in the order of 5,000 meters 
and the effectiveness of the transmitting 
stations corresponds to several hundred 
kilowatts as ordinarily employed. 

The tests have shown that it is possible 
to talk across the Atlantic for extended 
periods of the day. However, during cer- 
tain hours, particularly those of the sun- 
set period, it is still quite impossible to 
maintain satisfactory communication. 

Transmission is also much more diff- 
cult in summer than in winter, because of 
greater static interference. The variation 
is so great that a given reception may re- 
quire, under poor conditions, 10,000 times 
as much transmitted power as is required 
under favorable conditions. 

This gives some conception of the great 
problems which are involved in obtaining 
continuous and reliable radio telephone 
communication over transatlantic distances. 
In addition to these difficulties of variable 
transmission are other difficulties which 
arise, due to the fact that the transatlantic 
radio telephone must operate in conjunction 
with the telephone wire lines, both in the 
United States and in England. 

The radio service, to be successful, must 
be a link in the regular wire telephone cir- 
cuits, and one which does not greatly 
weaken the voice nor add serious noises to 
the circuit. 

In view of the many difficult problems 
involved, it is not possible, at the present 
time, to make any statements regarding 
the date when transatlantic radio telephone 
service can be made availahle. About 2!! 
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that can be said is that tests thus far car- 
ried out are encouraging.” 
Summary of Observations. 

Summarizing the data obtained by more 
than 40,000 observations in transatlantic 
radio telephony, Lloyd Espenschied, C. N. 
Anderson and Austin Bailey presented their 
principal conclusions as follows: 

1. Solar radiation is shown to be the 
controlling factor in determining the diur- 
nal and seasonal variations in signal field. 
Transmission from east to west and west 
to east exhibit similar characteristics. 

2. Transmission in the region bordering 
on the division between the illuminated and 
the darkened hemispheres is characterized 
by increased attenuation. This manifests 
itself in the sunset and sunrise dips, the 
decrease in the persistence of high night- 
time values in summer and the decrease in 
daylight values during the winter. 

3. Definite correlation has been found 
between abnormal radio transmission and 
disturbances in the earth’s magnetic field. 
The effect is to decrease greatly the night- 
time field strength and to increase slightly 
the daylight values. 

4. The limit of the high night-time view 
of signal field strength for transatlantic 
distance is essentially that given by the 
Inverse Distance law. The normal day- 
light field strengths obtained in these tests 
can be approximated by a formula of the 
same form as those earlier proposed but 
with somewhat different constants. 

5. The major source of long wave 
both England and 
indicated to be of 


static, as received in 
the United States, is 
tropical origin. 

6. In general, the static noise is lower 
At night the 
decrease with increase in frequency is ex- 
ponential. 


at the higher frequencies. 


In daytime, the decrease with 
increase in frequency is linear in the range 
of 15 to 40 kilocycles. The difference be- 
tween day and night static is, therefore, ap- 
parently due largely to daylight attenua- 
tion. 

7. The effect of the static noise in inter- 
fering with signal transmission, as shown 
hy the diurnal variations in the signal-to- 
noise ratio, is found to be generally simi- 
lar on both sides of the Atlantic. 

8. Experiments in both the United 
States and England with directional re- 
ceiving antennas of the wave antenna type 
show an average improvement in the sig- 
nal-to-static ratio of about 5 as compared 
with loop reception. 

Three and a half years of experiment on 
transatlantic telephony preceded last Sun- 
day’s demonstation. One reason for hold- 
ing it was that many radio experts had 
coistructed sets which enabled them to 
capture the weekly experimental conversa- 
tons across the Atlantic on the 5,770- 


m ter and the 5,260-meter wave length. 
inquiries were received at the A. T. & 
T. offices in New York in such volume that 
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it was decided to answer them all at once 
by a test which would show the prozress 
made in the direction of commercial serv- 
ice between England United 
States. 

Transatlantic telephony was first accom- 
p‘ished in 1915, when the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. transmitted speech 
from the navy station at Arlington, Va., 
to the Eiffel Tower, Paris. At that time, 
however, the words got through only at 


and the 


occasional moments when conditions were 
exceptionally favorable. 

Five hundred radio tubes were used for 
transmission in 1915. Only 30 tubes were 
used on March 7, but the 30 delivered a 








A. T. & T. Vice-President Com- 
mends Anniversary Issue. 


“Hearty congratulations on your 
March 6 anniversary edition. It is a dis- 
tinct addition to the bibliography of the 
industry and incidentally ought to go 
a long way in bringing the various in- 
terests of the industry closer together. 
I regret very much that my absence 
from the city prevented my accepting 
your invitation to contribute some mes- 
sage."—-E. K. Hall, Vice-President 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 








total of 150 times as much power as the 
500 in 1915. This great increase in power 
was made possible by the invention of the 
water-cooled tube. Only a small amount 
of current could be used in the old style 
tubes before they began to grow hot, with 
the result that the metal emitted gases and 
put an end to the vacuum. The invention 
of the tube with the built-in water jacket 
made it possible to increase the power 400 
times without injuring the tube. 

‘After this device had been invented, the 
telephone company resumed experiments 
three years ago. In January, 1923, a one- 
way conversation was held with England. 
(TELEPHONY of January 20, 1923). The 
excellence of this demonstration interested 
the British Post Office. Since then 
the development of two-way speech 
transmission has been carried on by co- 
operation of the British government, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Radio Corp. of America. 

Since 1923 refinements in instruments 
have produced greater selectivity, causing 
further elimination of static. It was found 
also that reception varied with geography. 
The telephone engineers tried a receiving 
station on Long Island, another in Massa- 
chusetts and another in Maine. They found 
best results in Maine, and built a station 
at Houlston in that state, near the Canadian 
border. 

As the American side is less bothered 
by static than the British, it is conjectured 
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that receiving conditions are not ideal at 
Wroughton in the south of England, where 
the British receiving station is placed. It 
is believed that a spot farther north might 
be found which would lessen troubles with 
static. 

Words Used in Test. 

To get exact tests of reception at differ- 
ent hours of the day and different seasons 
of the year the method is that of speaking 
into the telephone a series of disconnected 
words—“electromagnetic, amplifier, biologi- 
cal, articulate,” etc. The percentage of 
these that are correctly heard at the other 
end is the measure of hearing conditions. 

In 1923 static and interference would 
cause heavy mortality in a word Tist of this 
kind on a summer’s day. Only about 15 of 
100 would get through on the average. The 
process was so far improved last summer 
that approximately 60 of 100 words could 
be correctly heard. 

In winter when static is trouble- 
some, 60 of 100 words could be correctly 
heard in 1923. Today nearly 90 of 100 
of such words can be identified in winter. 
At certain hours the word lists go through 
errorlessly during the The 
dip, however, causes a_break- 
down in reception. When there is a solid 
wall of night between London and New 
York or when there is continuous daylight 


less 


winter. 
“sunset” 


hetween the two places, reception is good. 

When the twilight zone is passing be- 
tween the two places, there is trouble. 
Signals are weakened and sometimes de- 
stroyed. This is not due to static. In 
fact, the “sunset wall” kills static as well 
as signals. 


When the “sunset wall,” or 
twilight zone, passes between England and 
Africa, for instance, it usually cuts off the 
static that originates in the tropics. 

Representatives of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. said that they were 
not ready for commercial service across the 
Atlantic. Static, which was not trouble- 
some last Sunday, sometimes interrupts 
the service, and further efforts are to be 
made to eliminate it. 

Another thing which makes the service 
non-commercial at present is the fact that 
so many radio fans have built sets with 
which they can listen in on transatlantic 


conversations. This would limit the de- 
mand for the instrument, both for big 
business conversations and for the ex- 


change of endearments. 

However, ways have been discovered of 
scrambling the radio waves so as to baffle 
eavesdropping, and of unscrambling them 
for the exclusive benefit of the person for 
whom the message is intended. Some years 
ago the company found it possible to snarl 
up and then straighten out messages be- 
tween Los Angeles and the Cataline Is- 
lands. There are said to be several proc- 
esses now by which radio waves may be 
shuffled and unshuffled to the confusion of 


listeners at the ether keyholes. No process 
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has yet been adapted to commercial use, 
however. 

When commercial telephone service is 
instituted between England and the United 
States, there will be no engineering diffi- 
culties in the way of extending it to Con- 
tinental Europe. It is, however, a matter 
of international politics. Most of the tele- 
phone systems are government-controlled. 
Arrangements have to be made by many 
governments to make possible the connec- 
tion of European land systems with the 
big radiophone transmitting stations. 


Mexico Opens Door to U. S. Tele- 
graphs and Telephones. 

For the first time in history wire com- 
munication without relay will be estab- 
lished between the United States and 
Mexico, and the delay incident to the trans- 
mission of a telegram from this country 
to the principal cities of Mexico reduced 
by 80 per cent, through an agreement 
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signed on March 9, by J. C. Willever, 
commercial vice-president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., with Eduardo Ortiz, 
acting secretary of communications of 
Mexico. 

Under the 20-year contract of the Mex- 
ican government and the Mexican Tele- 
graph Co. with the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., the Mexican Telegraph Co. 
becomes part of the Western Union and 
Mexico City is placed as close to New 
York telegraphically as Chicago or Boston. 

Mexico heretofore has refused to permit 
the entrance of telegraph companies operat- 
ing in the United States, holding monopo- 
listic control of all communications through 
the Mexican Telegraph Co., which is 
owned by All America Cables, Inc. The 
present step represents a new chapter in 
international telegraphy, according to 
President Carlton of the Western Union. 

The new contract will also mean the 
introduction of modern telegraph service 
in Mexico, including the night letter, day 











occasionally. 


town limits. 


lack of purpose prevails?” 


SKIM-MILK EXECUTIVES 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa 


Recently I spent a day at Slocum. That was enough for me. Long be- 
fore the end of the day I arrived at this conclusion: The average Slocumite 
does not spend much else—at Slocum. 

Slocum is slow. In fact, it is so far behind other towns of its size that 
it is lonesome. And I was lonesome, too, at the old sieve of a hotel, which 
was so old that even the rats deserted it. 

The streets were full of murky mud. The stores were mostly of that 
type which have in their display windows a litter of men’s red rubber boots, 
silk, and cheap print dresses, canned goods, red sausage, mouse traps, babies’ 
rompers, etc. And some were not that up-to-date. A group of old men 
were sprawled out on a bench before the poolroom, just alive enough to spit 


Slocum surely is a record-breaker for slowness. About the only sign of 
life I saw while there was a fast train roaring through the town, as though 
it feared something might occur to stop it before it could get beyond the 


While walking down Main Street, I had the same thought I usually have 
when I walk down the aisle of a sleeper at midnight and see the sign, “Quiet, 
Please,” at both ends of the car: “What if I should stub my toe.” 

I tried to shop in the stores, but was unsuccessful, as the merchants (?) 
—will you excuse it, please?—were either “just out of it” or did “not have 
much call for it,” of the ordinary articles I wished to purchase. 

The clerks acted more like guardians of their stocks than saleswomen. 
A chair seemed to be their goal in life. 

“What is the matter with Slocum?” I asked myself. “What is the matter 
with any town or business concern in which this atmosphere of deadness and 


This world is a great storehouse from which we can take out no more 
than we put in. That is the universal law of life. Then, poor Slocumites! 

Slocum, in one sense, is a cemetery, for the talents of most of the resi- 
dents are buried there. This holds true of any business enterprise whose 
employes are not using their talents to promote the business. Where is the 
fault? Among the owners and proprietors of the stores—the executives—for 
we all know that one of the laws of nature is that cream rises to the top. We 
cannot have cream employes when we have skim-milk executives. 

MORAL. Well, anyway, this I know: The cemetery is the only place 
where such an atmosphere of deadness and lack of purpose should prevail. 
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letter, night message and money transfer 
service, the service before being limite: 
to the ordinary telegraph message. Thx 
direct service will be extended to Centra! 
American Republics south through the AlI- 
American Cables, and the way opened up 
for direct communication with Cuba and 
with Spain via the New York-Azores 
cable. 

All communication companies in the 
United States, which includes the Ameri- 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co. and other companies 
controlled by Clarence H. Mackay, will 
share in the new facilities which will be 
built by the Western Union in conjunc- 
tion with the Mexican Telegraph Co. 


“T hesitate to speak of the importance 
of these negotiations,” said Mr. Carlton, 
“especially of the importance to Mexico, 
but it means the opening up to that coun- 
try to international telephone and _tele- 
graph service. It is a tribute to the pres- 
ent Mexican Administration and to Senor 
Oritz.” 

Through the agreement, telephone mes- 
sages may be carried to Mexico City, Vera 
Cruz and other important Mexican cities 
within a few minutes along the wires of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Mexican Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. It has been possible heretofore, ac- 
cording to officials of the Western Union, 
to talk to Mexico only from cities and 
towns a short distance from the border, 
telephone communication with the large 
cities of this country being unknown. 


Carolina Company Purchases 
Williamston (N. C.) Company. 
The Williamston Telephone Co., Wil- 

liamston, N. C., has completed the sale of 

its toll lines and switchboards at Wil- 
liamston, Plymouth and Janesville, to the 

Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 

latter taking charge beginning March 1. 
The Williamston Telephone Co. was 

organized in 1900 by J. G. Godard, T. R. 

Hodges, N. T. Reddick, Wheeler Martin, 

Kader Lilley, Dennis S. Biggs and W. C. 

Manning. Mr. Manning was the first 

president of the company and held the posi- 

tion continuously to the time of the sale. 
The Carolina company announces that it 
will build additional lines from Tarboro to 

Williamston and Plymouth and on to 

Columbia. It will also rebuild the Wil- 

liamston exchange some time in the near 

future. 


Florida Telephone Corp. Purchases 
Plant at Ocala, Fla. 

The Florida Telephone Corp., which 
owns and operates a number of exchanges 
in Florida on February 15, closed a deal 
for the Ocala Telephone Co., Ocala, Fla. 

The Ocala Telephone Co. was started in 
1894 and has grown since to be one of th« 
most important businesses in the city. 
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An Old Timer’s Reminiscences 


The Interesting Reminiscences and Reflections of One Who Has Had 45 


Years of Active Service in the Telephone Field—Predicts that in Next Half- 
Century World Communication by Telephone Will Be Commonplace Occurrence 


By C. P. McCluer, 


General Manager, Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co., Tarboro, N. C. 


It is fitting for us to observe anniver- 
saries and birthdays. Therefore, we as 
members of The Telephone Family should 
take pride in observing the 50th anniver- 
sary of the birth of The Telephone, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that it was born 
right here in our good America and as a 
result of the brains and efforts of so dis- 
tinguished a scientist as Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

Just a few days less than four years 
after the writer arrived on this terrestrial 
sphere, the first sentence was transmitted 
by means of The Telephone; and he almost 
feels tempted to say that he can remember 
when his father, the late C. E. McCluer, 
returned to his home at Lynchburg, Va., 
from attendance upon the Philadelphia 
Centennial and heard his graphic descrip- 
tion of Dr. Bell’s invention and demonstra- 
tion of his telephone as it was demonstrated 
for the first time at the Centennial. 


My father either talked over the demon- 
stration apparatus or saw it demonstrated 
at that time. C. E. McCluer was then 
manager of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. at Lynchburg, Va., and he was so en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities of the tele- 
phone that he made with his own hands 
two telephone receivers from illustrations 
and descriptive matter published in the 
Scientific American shortly after the Phila- 
delphia Centennial in 1876. 

These were made of wood and turned 
out on a turning lathe in the railroad shops 
at Lynchburg. The magnet wire was ob- 
tained from burned-out telegraph relays, 
the pieces of steel procured from the rail- 
road shops, and the local photographer 
furnished the daguerreotype sheet iron 
from which the diaphragms were made. 
These receivers were used on a grounded 
iron circuit between the telegraph office and 
his residence for several years and until a 
telephone exchange was installed in Lynch- 
burg. 

In 1880 Father was made district super- 
intendent of the first district of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., with 
headquarters at Richmond, having charge 
of the telephone development in the states 
of Virginia, West Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

After receiving a high school education 
in Richmond, I became so interested in the 
technical branch of the telephone industry 
that I turned down the opportunity 
afforded me to secure a collegiate education 
and went to work with the Southern Bell 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., my first job, 





however, being that of collector or errand 
boy in the general offices. Before graduat- 
ing at the Richmond high school, most of 
my afternoons, Saturdays and summers, 
were spent around the telephone office. 
After several years, realizing that I had 
lost the opportunity of attaining a col- 

















Mr. McCluer Was One of the First—Iif Not 
the First—to Talk Over Virginia’s 
First Telephone Line. 
legiate education, through the kindness and 
influence of the late D. I. Carson, then 
secretary and general superintendent of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
I was admittd to the laboratory of the 
American Bell Telephone Co. at Boston, 
where I was given an opportunity to obtain 
knowledge pertaining to the technical side 

of the telephone business. 

It was in this laboratory that the present 
type of solid-back transmitter was invented 
by Bell engineers. While there I spent 
many hours in filling the carbon buttons 
and adjusting the solid-back transmitters. 
Later I returned to Richmond and was 
made inspector in the Richmond exchange, 
and finally electrician of the first district. 
When the engineering department of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was organized with headquarters in Atlanta, 
I was transferred to the engineering de- 
partment and served quite a number of 
years there. On January 1, 1906, I was 
appointed general manager of the Carolina 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. with head- 
quarters at Tarboro, N. C. 
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During my 40-odd years of service I 
have witnessed the tremendous growth in 
The Telephone and it might be fitting to 
mention a few incidents during the early 
cays of the telephone’s development. I be- 
lieve that I was one of the first, if not the 
first, to talk over the first telephone line 
built in Virginia, i. e., between Richmond 
and Petersburg, 22 miles. The line was an 
iron wire strung on Western Union poles 
using the earth as return circuit. 

The old type Blake transmitter was the 
only type then in general use, and owing 
to telegraphic and atmospheric disturbances 
it was very difficult to transmit a complete 
sentence between the two points mentioned. 
Shortly thereafter, while engaged in in- 
stalling an addition to the magneto switch- 
board at Charlotte, N. C., I secured the 
use of a Western Union telegraph wire be- 
tween Richmond and Charlotte and carried 
on a more or less satisfactory conversa- 
tion with my father’s residence in Rich- 
mond, using Blake transmitters, the earth 
as return, and no doubt talking through 
many high impedance telegraph relays. 

Back in those days the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. made use of a 
modification of the Law or order-wire sys- 
tem and, as the Western Electric Co. had 
not developed standard equipment suitable 
for the Law system, it was frequently 
necessary for its employes to design and 
make its own switchboards and other cen- 
tral office apparatus. Packing boxes, brass 
strips, cords, plugs, wire and minor devices 
were made use of and, although crude, they 
served the purpose and rendered surpris- 
ingly satisfactory service. 

Well can I remember when there were 
fewer telephone stations in West Virginia, 
Virginia and North Carolina than there are 
now in many of the small towns, and long 
distance lines were almost unheard of. 
Shortly after the completion of the first 
real copper metallic circuit toll line be- 
tween New York and Boston, I happened 
to be in New York and was permitted to 
talk over this toll line and through the 
courtesy of my friend, F. A. Pickernell, 
then chief engineer of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., I was permitted to 
be present at the New York end of the 
New York-Chicago toll line opening. 

It may not be amiss to say that Rich- 
mond boasts of having the first electric 
street railway, promoted and constructed 
by Capt. Frank J. Sprague and Lieut. 
Green. The iron rails and earth were used 
as return. No bonding of the iron rails 
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was thought necessary, depending upon the 
fish plates as ample connection between the 
rail sections. 

Inasmuch as the telephone system also 
made use of the earth as return, obtaining 
the earth connections by means of the city 
gas and water pipes, the railway currents 
would follow the piping system and par- 
tially over the telephone wires en route to 
the then negative side of the street railway 
generators; consequently completely put- 
ting telephone service out of the question. 

Noted telephone engineers made _ their 
appearance in Richmond—and varied were 
the suggestions offered for a solution. The 
common return was devised by my father 
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Telephone Receivers Made by Father of 


and I well remember assisting him in his 
experiments in its development and _ in- 
stallation. 


While it was stray currents from the 
street railway circuits that were demoraliz- 
ing the Law system telephone service, the 
common return offered almost complete 
relief, and it was installed in many other 
cities thereafter where similar trouble was 
experienced. This tided over the time for 
the the new universal 
metallic circuits with which we are now so 
familiar. 


development of 


The first common battery system was 
installed at Worcester, Mass. Shortly 
after this installation, D. I. Carson had me 
visit and report on the 


system with the 
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idea of its adoption in Southern Bell terri- 
tory. 

As the day for the expiration of the 
original Bell receiver patent was approach- 
ing, the B. W. C. system—designed by 
Barrett, Whittemore and Craft, then of 
the engineering staff of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. under F. A. Picker- 
nell—was developed, and one of the first 
installations was made at Charleston, W. 
Va., by the writer. 





This was a multi-party, selective ringing, 
secret-service system. While beautifully 
designed and made, it was so delicate in its 
adjustment that it was frequently said by 
the maintenance men that a bird lighting 
on the wire disrupted the balance and 
caused unsatisfactory operation. It required 
the service of technical engineers to keep 
the system in satisfactory working con- 
dition. 

It is wonderful to contrast the old ways 
and means used with the more modern 
methods now so familiar to all, and when 
an ‘old-timer reflects, it makes him feel 
proud of the small part he may have had 
in the wonderful growth and development 
during the past 50 years. And still with 
all the improvements, inventions and devel- 
opments that have been made, it must be 
admitted that it has been the result of 
many minds, which emphasizes the power 
of united effort and harmonious coopera- 
tion. 

It is, however, fitting to give full credit 
to those pioneers and especially to Dr. Bell, 
Dr. Hayes, F. I. Farnham, F. A. Picker- 





the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition. 


nell, Gen. J. J. Carty, last but not least 
Theodore N. Vail, and many others who 
have contributed so much to this phenome- 
nal achievement. 


It might not be amiss to say that the 
two wooden receivers previously mentioned 
were in recent years lent to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s museum in 
New York. Just before sending them 
there, they were used experimentally on a 
110-mile toll line between Tarboro and 
Fayetteville, N. C., as both receiver -and 
transmitter. They were also connected 
across the New York-Havana circuit at 
Selma, N. C., and conversations between 
New York and Havana were heard with 
perhaps 60 per cent 


efficiency, com- 
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parable to present-day telephone receivers 

We often hear it said that The Telephon« 
is still in its “swaddling clothes.” We won- 
der what our children’s children will say 
on the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
the telephone. 

No one knows what will be accomplished 
during the next 50 years, but the writer 
ventures to predict that it will be just as 
commonplace in, perhaps, a few years for 
one to talk to and see his friend in another 
part of the world as it is now to merely 
talk a few thousand miles. May it not be 
possible to see and hear the opera, and 
any national or international event in any 
part of the world? 
is in store. 

The writer is proud of his humble rec- 
ord of 45 years of active telephone service 
in the big “Telephone Family” and only 
hopes to live long enough to see the con- 


God only knows what 


tinued growth and development comparable 
to that of the past 15 or 20 years, and con- 
cludes with a message of appreciation, 
good will and fellowship to all of his 
friends and acquaintances, and wishes to 
emphasize a loyal spirit of cooperation and 
service to all and to his Maker. 


Richmond Home Company to Con- 
' tinue Improvement Program. 
Officials of the Richmond (Ind.) Home 
Telephone Co. reported at the recent annual 
stockholders’ meeting that $35,000 worth of 
new cable has been purchased for installa- 
tion to this spring, two additional switch- 
board sections have been ordered and the 





Cc. P. McCluer After En‘husiastically Witnessing Demonstration of Bell’s Telephone at 


efforts to 
place its wires underground or string them 
on concrete poles. 


company will continue in its 


Last year 100 wooden poles were re- 
placed with concrete poles; 
switchboard sections were installed at a 
cost of $7,500 and five private branch ex- 
changes were installed throughout the city 
To accommodate the additional central of- 
fice equipment, the company erected a tw 
story addition to its main office building 
at a cost of $7,000. 

During 1925 a total of 200,000 outgoi: 
calls were handled by the Richmond e* 
change, an increase of 20,000 over the pr 
ceding year. Approximately 100 su 
scribers were added. 


two new 












Tri-State’s Annual Report for 1925 


Percentage of Growth of Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Past Year 


Exceeds That of 1925—Increased Volume of Business Handled with Slight 
Increase in Force, Result of Lessened Turnover and Increased Efficiency 


The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.; reports good progress 
in all departments in its annual report 
for 1925. An increased plant and a much 
greater volume of business has been han- 
dled with a negligible increase in the force 
and with a slight decrease in the year’s 


payroll. 
“This has been made possible,” accord- 
ing to President Geo. W. Robinson, 


“through a lessened turnover in all de- 
partments, resulting in lengthened average 
service and greater efficiency per employe. 
No attempt has been made to effect salary 
or wage reductions, but improved mechan- 
ical devices are making possible a greater 
volume of construction and maintenance 
work with the same, or possibly a reduced, 
force.” 

Mr. Robinson continues his analysis of 
the company’s operations last year in his 
statement to the stockholders, as follows: 

“Both the exchange and toll business for 
the year show a substantial growth with a 
percentage of increase exceeding that ex- 
perienced in the preceding year. For the 
year 1925 a net of 6,887 stations were add- 
ed, making an increase of 7.37 per cent for 
the year. This involved the installation of 
22,599 telephones and the removal of 15,712. 
The removal and changes of subscribers’ 
telephones is ong of the very large items of 
expense. The total cost to this company 
for the year was $146,951.41, or an aver- 
age expense of about $478 per working 
day. 

On December 17 the company installed, 
in the office of Governor Christianson of 
Minnesota, its 100,000th telephone in serv- 
ice. The year closed with 100,251 owned 
telephones in operation. Locally-owned 
companies, connected with the Tri-State 
system, have approximately 101,200 stations 
additional, making a total of nearly 201,500 
served by the system. 

Through purchase five exchange proper- 
ties were added during the year. These 
properties are all within our defined oper- 
ating territory and will make valuable 
additions to the system. A total of 34 ex- 
changes are now owned and operated and 
produce annual exchange revenues of near- 
ly four million dollars. 

The larger toll business of the year was 
not fully anticipated and is a fairly good 
indication of a much improved condition in 
general business. A total of 4,388,962 out- 
ward messages were handled as compared 
with 3,845,013 in the previous year, or an 
increase of a little over 14 per cent. About 
one-third of this business is extremely 


short-haul and yields a very small revenue 





On the balance this 
pany receives an average per message reve- 
nue of about 26 cents. 

The the toll lines is 
confined to a very few hours out of the 24, 
but a costly plant must be provided and 


per message. com- 


intensive use of 

















President Geo. W. Robinson’s Analysis of 
Operations of Tri-State Contains Much 
Food for Thought for Other Executives. 


continuously maintained to handle the traf- 
fic offered in these infrequent peak hours. 
The revenues produced by the toll business 
of the year aggregated $1,119,445.52, or 
21.2 per cent of the gross earnings. 

The service rates of the company have 
remained practically unchanged throughout 
the year. It is probable that readjustments 
will become necessary as to some classes 
of service in order that they may be put on 
a more equitable basis. 

In the smaller communities and rural 
districts, the demand is manifest for a 
higher standard of service and equipment 
which can only be met by the industry un- 
der new and increased rate schedules. In 
many such communities telephone rates 
have remained practically stationary during 
these years of rising costs, and a number 
of rural telephone companies have been 
brought to the verge of bankruptcy in con- 
sequence. It is gratifying that many com- 
munities are awakening to this need and 
are evincing a readiness to cooperate in the 
interest of good service. 

The telephone industry recognizes its 
obligation as a public utility to furnish the 
extent and quality of service reasonably de- 
manded by the public; but it is also mind- 
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ful of the user’s obligation to bear the full 


cost of such service, which includes a 


reasonable return on the capital invested. 


Plant Extension. 


“Constant additions to a telephone plant 
are made necessary by the ever-increasing 
demand for the service. Such extensions 
and betterments 


made coincident with the demand, but must 


cannot economically be 
be engineered and placed sufficiently in ad- 
vance to assure service to the public when 
and where it is required. 

To finance these extensions and improve- 
ments, new capital must be enlisted in the 
enterprise in addition to a partial reinvest- 


ment of reserves and _ undistributed 
earnings. 
In addition to a toll system of 3,048 


miles of poles and 27,293 miles of wire, 
your company now owns and operates 34 
exchange properties in southern Minnesota, 
five having been added during the past 
year. In these exchange areas are 2,888 
miles of poles, 89,667 miles of aerial wire 
and 272,714 miles of wire underground. 

On December 31 the investment in 
physical properties, exclusive of unused 
material and supplies, had reached $18,- 
260,748. Of this amount $1,548,368 was in 
land and buildings and right-of-way, the 
balance representing the cost of telephone 
lines and equipment. 

Replacements and the rearrangement of 
a considerable property is a 
necessity in the industry. In the year 1925 
this company expended for new construc- 


continuing 


tion and for renewals and rearrangements 
the sum of $1,718,739. Property valued at 
$797,542 was removed, leaving the net in- 
crease in property values at the close of 
the year $921,197. 

The St. Paul properties participated in 
this increase to the extent of $652,161. 

The operation of a telephone property 
requires that a very substantial amount of 
material and supplies be constantly carried 
to meet extension needs as well as for the 
maintenance and replacement requirements. 
That these supplies might be concentrated 
and that their distribution might be facili- 
tated, your directors authorized the con- 
struction of a suitable building on East 
Tenth street in St. Paul. 

This was designed to house also the 
company’s motor fleet of 86 cars and 
trucks, the purchasing department, and the 
equipment repair shops. The building is of 
reinforced concrete construction with 60,752 
square feet of floor space, and the com- 
pleted cost of land, building, and equipment 
was $235,942. 

The value of material and supplies on 
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hand as of December 31 was $412,400, and 
included much of the material required for 
the 1926 extension program. During the 
past year the purchasing and stores depart- 
ment handled, in and out, material to the 
value of $2,156,267 with a_ negligible 
shrinkage. A total of 10,512 purchase 
orders were issued by the purchasing agent. 

Previous reports have emphasized the 
vital importance of intensive maintenance 
of a telephone plant and the absolute neces- 
sity of a liberal provision for the deprecia- 
tion in the physical properties. 

Without a high standard of maintenance, 
telephone service must deteriorate; and 
without proper provision for depreciation, 
a telephone company may find itself with- 
out funds or credit with which to make 
the property replacements that must come 
over a period of years. A few companies 
have been brought to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and a few communities have found 
themselves practically without telephone 
service as a result of ignoring this factor. 

Your directors continue their policy of 
setting aside annually an amount equal to 
about 5 per cent of the property values, 
and in addition authorize such an expendi- 
ture for current maintenance as will keep 
the properties in a high state of efficiency. 
During the past year the company has ex- 
pended for maintenance $880,537, or an 
average of $8.95 for each telephone in serv- 
ice, while the depreciation appropriation 
averaged $8.93. The aggregate for both 
maintenance and depreciation equals 33.4 
per cent of the company’s total income. 

In this protection to the properties, your 
directors feel that they are serving the best 
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the service. Observations and tests in the 
industry reveal very many failures that 
may be charged directly to the user. 


Many telephone users inadvertently give 
transposed or incorrect numbers; many 
carelessly give the wrong exchange pre- 
fix; some speak indistinctly. These and 
other errors have a decided effect on the 
service. On the other hand, there is no 
claim to infallibility in either the operator 
or the mechanical equipment. 


Employe Turn-Over Lowest in Years. 

“Tests show that the service rendered by 
your company measures well up to the 
highest standards in the industry. The 
employment situation during the past year 
has been such as to insure a full traffic 
force with increased efficiency. 

The percentage of turn-over in this de- 
partment, 47.8 per cent, was the lowest in 
many years. In 1920 it reached 147 per 
cent, and in 1921 it was 101 per cent. Out 
of 3,222 applicants in 1925 but 351 were 
employed, thus permitting of a more dis- 
criminating selection. 

Since 1920 the annual number of appli- 
cants has steadily increased, indicating that 
the efforts on the part of the industry to 
make the occupation an attractive one have 
met with success. 


That the service has benefited is evi- 
denced by such factors as lowered answer- 
ing time, a lessened number of operator’s 
errors, and an increased percentage of 
completed calls. In all of these tests, the 
service of 1925 is superior to that of pre- 
vious years. 

For the year the system handled 4,388,- 
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Distribution of Each Dollar of Revenue by 


investor and the 


interests of both the 
public. 

Telephone service, manual or automatic, 
can never be in practice 100 per cent per- 
fect. It differs from the light, gas and water 
service in that the telephone user is a 
potent factor in the success or failure of 


the Tri-State Coripany Last Year. 


962 outward toll messages, or a half mil- 
lion more than in the previous year. The 
average number of local exchange mes- 
sages daily reached 625,225, or 7.1 per cent 
increase over 1924. 

The gross earnings of the corporation 
for the year reached the sum of $5,272,985, 
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an increase of $286,139 or 5.73 per cent 
over the preceding year. Exchange service 
revenues were increased by $190,720; toll 
service revenues were increasd by $90,709; 
miscellaneous and non-operating revenues 
accounting for the balance. 

The gross earnings for the past five 





100,280 














Station Growth of Tri-State 


Since 1921. 


Company 


years, as shown below, are evidence of con- 
tinued progress: 


0 ee eee $4,150,877 
Dithisasrcnterdskdaned 4,481,026 
iGciebeseatasehnonnes 4,812,615 
Serer errs 4,986,846 
Sa S Chin heeds sedins 5,272,985 


The expenses of operation for the year, 
including depreciation but excluding taxes, 
were $3,537,549. Taxes were 4 per cent 
higher and required $371,327. Interest on 
bonds amounted to $287,100, an increase of 
but three-quarters of one per cent. 

Net earnings, after interest charges, were 
$1,077,009 or a sum 11.35 per cent in ex- 
cess of those of 1924. 

Out of the net earnings, $749,134.80 was 
disbursed in dividends to shareholders—6 
per cent on the preferred stock and 9 per 
cent on the common stock. The remaining 
$327,874 was placed in the surplus account, 
available for any future contingencies. 

The actual return on the investment in 
physical properties was 7.5 per cent, a 
return more nearly approaching a pre-war 
basis and made possible only through im- 
proved economic conditions, a watchful 
supervision over all departments of the 
business, and the greater efficiency in the 
forces resulting from longer average 
service. 

The balance sheet shows the present total 
assets of your company to be in excess of 
$20,250,000. The financial structure appeals 
to your directors as particularly sound with 
common stock representing 29 per cent of 
the total capitalization; preferred stock 37 
per cent; and bonds representing 34 per 
cent of the capitalization, but only 28.5 per 
cent of the cost of the physical properties. 
This percentage will be further reduced by 
the retirement of the underlying bonds on 
July 1 of this year. 

The asssumed capital obligation of the 
Twin City Telephone Co., now reduced to 
$134,910, will be retired not later than its 
maturity in 1928. 

The company has cash and readily mar 
ketable securities aggregating $1,027,467 
with which to meet current liabilities of 
$300,231 and accrued interest and taxes 
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totaling $399,920. There is no bank in- 
debtedness or other note liability. 

Accounts due from subscribers and 
agents ($271,605) consists largely of cur- 
rent tolls for January billing. 

The combined reserves of December 31 
totaled $2,452,395 and the accumulated sur- 
plus of undistributed earnings amounted to 
$1,420,000. 

If the balance sheet of December 31, 
1925, be compared with that at the close of 
the preceding year, the following principal 
changes will be revealed: 

1. The investment in physical proper- 
tics increased $921,197.51. 

2. Holdings of system 
stocks were reduced $2,000. 

3. The stock of material and supplies 
was reduced $31,233.76. 


corporation 


4. Accounts receivable were reduced 
$21,417.98. 

5. Cash and deposits increased $40,- 
077.41. 


6. The investment in high-grade mar- 
ketable securities was increased $42,016.60. 

7. Preferred stock was issued in the 
amount of $265,770 to finance the purchase 
of additional properties and to retire $1,050 
of the Twin City stock issue. 


8. Serial underlying bonds to the 
amount of $40,000 were retired. 
9. Current liabilities were increased 


$18,285.84. 

10. Accrued taxes were increased $21,- 
968.47. 

11. Appropriations to the reserves 
totalled $932,070.24, and the charges $571,- 
998.40, resulting in a net increase in the 
reserves of $360,071.84. 
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Operating Income. 
Increase 
or Per 
1925. 1924. Decrease. Cent 
Telephone operating revenues ...... $5,165,320.06 $4,874,051.17 $291,268.89 5.98 
Telephone operating expenses...... 3,327,280.37 3,174,591.59 152,688.78 1.51 


(Including depreciation) 
Net telephone operating revenues... 
Uncollectibie operating revenues 
Taxes assignable to operations ..... 
Total deductions from net operating 


Rent for telephone offices 


Total deductions from gross income 
Net income 
*Decrease. 





1,838,039.69 
13,312.97 
371,327.07 


ee errr rrr 384,640.04 371,823.71 12,816.33 3.45 
COSTE GROCERS 2c civic ce ccccscees 1,453,399.65 1,327,635.87 125,763.78 9.47 
Non-Operating Income. 

Rent from telephone plant .......... $ 61,144.67 $ 60,424.33 $ 720.34 1.19 
TRVEOONE POVOMMOD cccisccccccrscccsn 4,130.87 4,274.00 143.13* 3.35* 
I SD. nin cc0k be cakase nee 41,439.42 44,648.09 3,208.67* 7.19* 
Miscellaneous non—operating revenues 950.26 3,448.60 2,498.34* 72.45* 
Total non-operating income ........ 107,665.22 112,795.02 5,129.80* 4.55* 
Se SEED, Saves dsdersvscdescasene 1,561,064.87 1,440,430.89 120,633.98 8.37 
Deductions from Gross Income. 
Rent for telephone plant, etc........ $ 48,024.80 $ 49,223.95 $ 1,199.15* 2.44* 


14,723.52 


Rent for conduits, etc. ............. 14,828.37 13,625.51 1,202.86 8.83 
Rent for instruments and coils...... 102,981.08 96,300.13 6,680.95 6.94 
Interest tor funced debt .......... 287,100.00 284,945.79 2,154.21 .76 
Other interest deductions ......... 400.00 419.83 19.83*  4.72* 
Guaranteed interest on Twin City 
EO an aids caguasnbenae 11,542.27 11,604.32 62.05  .53* 
Amortization of debt discounts and 

oupenaeh See eee ee ee 2,311.20 3,524.67 1,213.47* 
Amortization of landed capital 2,144.53 2,188.68 44.15* 


484,055.77 
1,077,009.10 


138,580.11 8.1 
1,717.99* 11.43* 
14,534.32 4.07 


1,699,459.58 
15,030.96 
356,792.75 


11,361.50 3,362.02 29.59 


473,194.38 
967,236.51 


10,861.39 
109,772.59 











Income Statement of the Tri-State Company 


12. The surplus account, after the year’s 
adjustments, was increased $308,508.68. 

The accounting system used by the com- 
pany is that prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and by the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission, 
to whom monthly and annual reports are 
submitted. 

The securities of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. are continuously 
finding a broader market with investors 
whose requirements are met by a conserva- 
tive investment with a reasonable yield. 





Asset 


Fixed capital installed 
Stocks of system corporations 


Cash and deposits 
Employes’ working funds 
Marketable securities ‘ 
Due from subscribers and agents 


Material and supplies 
Other current assets 

Total working assets 
Prepayments 
Unamortized debt discount and expense 
Other deferred debit items 

Total deferred debit items 


Preferred stock issued and outstanding 
Stocks of Twin City Telephone Co. 
Total capital stock 


Underlying bonds (Twin City 
Total long term debt 
Audited vouchers 
Wages unpaid (accrued—not due) 
Miscellaneous accounts payable 
Service billed in advance 
Total working liabilities 
Interest accrued 
Taxes accrued 


Liability on account of provident fund 
Other deferred credit items 

Total deferred credit items. 
Reserve for accrued depreciation 
Other reserves 
Surplus and undivided profits 

Total surplus and reserves 


Total liabilities 
*Decrease. 





Accounts. 


Total permanent and long term investment..... 
Miscellaneous accounts and bills receivable 


Ec a cate hanes aaen ews 


Common stock issued and outstanding... 


First and refunding 5% per cent bonds, Series ‘‘A”’ 


Total accrued liabilities (mot due) ... 


RE REP pea: 65,375.00 2,000.00* 
18,426,123.34 919,197.51 
PY Ae Pee 617,397.71 40,077.41 
SS ee ee 15,580.50 1,442.93* 
56 ke eae 410,069.27 42,016.60 
aes ate anak 271,605.56 10,524.87 
pmae a 37,626.22 31,942.85* 
errr rer S 412,399.94 31,233.76* 
reer ere 8,636.01 417.53 
mibesae sa 1,773,315.21 28,416.87 
Pen ae ae 16,019.33 9,239.12* 
Serr 39,031.64 1,031.52* 
ee eee 4,640.51 589.34 
2 aw icealm 59,682.48 9,681.30* 
need $20,259,121.03 $937,933.08 
Liability Accounts. 
sahara dae $ 4,519,000.00 niensbenne 
CP errr 5,729,390.00 $265,770.00 
(assumed).... 134,910.00 1,050.00* 
bee ae i kaied 10,383,300.00 264,720.00 
[ae = st wu  e ane 
Telephone Co.)..... 497,000.00 40,000.00* 
marae oe 5,247,000.00 40,000.00* 
inknseeeas 18,572.77 7,606.71 
aaa aii 93,047.58 2,859.75 
pdebhees awe 54,814.16 5,384.41 
ini aen oan 33,796.92 2,434.97 
eee ye 300,231.43 18,285.84 
jak an wae 43,541.66 aka 
Pe eee 356,379.08 21,968.47 
alacant 399,920.74 21,968.47 
a eee 50,000.00 nick ae 
ivueceaees 6,273.82 4,378.25 
re ae 56,273.82 .. 4,378.25 
SE On Oa 2,434,954.63 352,626.93 
tech akeawa 17,440.41 7,444.91 
5 in a Slt 1,420,000.00 308,508.68 
Re eee 3,872,395.04 668,580.52 


errr rr tt $20,259,121.03 


Increase over 
Dec. 31 last. 
$921,197.51 


At end of year. 
stich i leg eel $18,360,748.34 


$937,933.08 








Balance Sheet of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 


Minn., for Past 


Year, as Compared with 1924 Figures. 





for 1925. 


Public and Employe Relations. 

“Your directors and the management 
recognize that no utility can attain a full 
measure of success without the confidence 
and support of the public and of its own 
employes. In the endeavor to merit such 
public confidence and support, the aims and 
policies of the company have been given 
publicity through the press and through 
groups of telephone users visiting the 
various exchanges. In this way we believe 
the public has been brought to a more com- 
plete understanding of utility problems and 
of all that is involved in the giving of tele- 
phone service. 

The larger telephone companies are in a 
measure under the supervision and control 
of both national and state regulatory 
bodies. Such regulation is applicable to 
tates, service, and accounting; and in some 
of the states, the jurisdiction extends to 
the security issues of the companies. 

The commissions have quite generally 
cooperated with the companies toward a 
more complete standardization of rates, 
service, and accounting methods, and both 
the industry and the public have benefited 
thereby. 

The progress of your company through- 
out its existence has been greatly facilitated 
by the efficiency and loyalty of its corps of 
employes, and in no year have those essen- 
tials been more in evidence than during 1925. 
Such loyalty and efficiency is entitled to 
recognition, and the management of your 
company has continued and extended its 
efforts in that direction. 

The employes’ benefit plan, which in- 
cludes accident, sickness, pension, and death 
benefits, was fully outlined in a former re- 
port. Under its requirements the company 
has in the past year expended $40,029.31. 

We have previously reported a plan for 
the acquisition of preferred stock by em- 
ployes. The plan was extended during the 
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The exchange pictured below is a { 
2900-line exchange which is main- 

tained by one man with two girl 
assistants, who handle all of the 
routine tests and adjusting. 
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In scores of exchanges routine test- 
ing of connector switches is per- 
formed by girls by the use of the ‘“‘con- 
nector test stand” illustrated here. 
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conomical— 


[' is an axiom of modern industrial progress that 
things which cost slightly more at first often 
prove to be the most economical in the long run, be- 
cause they cost less to maintain and to operate. 


Strowger Automatic is naturally higher in first cost 
than less modern types of telephone equipment, but 
over a period of years it has proved itself to be the 
most economical equipment that it is possible to 
buy. The expense of hiring, training and super- 
vising operators for local traffic is entirely done 
away with; while the rugged and durable construc- 
tion of Strowger Automatic equipment makes the 
cost of maintenance and routine testing unbe- 
lievably low. 


Telephone companies everywhere are realizing that 
Strowger Automatic means faster and more accurate 
service—which is pleasing to the customer; and de- 
creased costs of operation—which is pleasing to the 
telephone company and its stockholders. 


Chicago, Illinois 


tree 








An Amendment 


In our advertisement in 
“Telephony” issue of Feb- 
ruary 27th, the statement 
was made that Strowger 
Automatic equipment for the 
cities of Kobe and Osaka, 
Japan, is to be furnished by 
Automatic Electric, Inc. 


This is a regrettable error, 
which we take advantage of 
this opportunity to correct. 
The contracts for the Strow- 
ger equipment for these cities 
were awarded to Siemens- 
Halske, A-G, Berlin, Ger- 
many. 








Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1033 W. Van Buren St. 
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ANNOUNCING 
A Course of Directed Reading 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONY 


Thorough training in the theory and practice of the Strow- 
ger Automatic system now available, at a cost within the 
reach of all who want to succeed in the telephone field. 


Nplate is opportunity in the telephone business—greater opportunity than eve! 
existed before; particularly for those that know Automatic Telephony. 


Telephone exchanges all over the world are being converted to automatic operation: 
Practically all new installations being made are automatic. This great development 
has resulted in a growing demand for trained automatic telephone operating men and 
engineers. In fact, he is no longer a telephone man who does not know automatic te- 
Jephony. 


To meet the demand for authentic and up-to-date information on this|most impor- 
tant phase of telephone business, we have compiled a complete and effective Course 
of Directed Reading in Automatic Telephony, which is available at low.cost to those 
who believe that success comes only with thorough training. 


This Course of Directed Reading has been prepared by men whoJhave lived and 
worked with Automatic Telephony all their lives. The text of the Course is the same 
as that used for many years in the training of our own engineers and installers, 
and covers all branches, both theory and application, of the well known Strowger 
System, which is being placed in service right now in scores of cities in‘America and 
in almost every country in the world. 


It is impossible, in this brief announcement, to explain this Course]in full. Write 
today for enrollment blank and full details as to cost, etc. Fill injthe’coupon below 


and address to: 
Automatic Electric Inc. 


Instruction Division 
1033 West Van Buren Street Chicago, Illinois 


COUPON 
Instruction Division 
Automatic Electric Inc. 
1033 W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me enrollment blank and particulars as to cost, etc., of your Course of 
Directed Reading in Automatic Telephony. 
Name 


Address 











Occupation 














When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY 
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past year and many more applications re- 
The intent of your directors was 
to encourage thrift and to stimulate a more 
personal and financial interest in the com- 
pany and its progress. 

The directors were also able to be of 
assistance to employes in their require- 
ments for life insurance. Through co- 
operation a plan was adopted that enabled 
a large body of employes to secure insur- 


ceive d. 





Exchanges, December 31, 1925 34 
Subscribers’ stations (owned), 


December 31, 1925......... 100,251 
Connecung stations, De- 

CN ge a 101,196 
Tota: stations, December 31, 

SN duc dexsetrassseklauaess 201,447 
Total pole mileage, Decem-— 

eS SS re 5,937 
Miles of exchange and toll 

wire, December 31, 1925 .. 389,674 
Underground wire mileage, 

December 31, 1925........ 275,482 
Miles of toll wire, December 

 _a 27,293 
Average number of exchange 

messages daily ........... 625,225 


Number of outward toll mes— 

sages for the year ....... 4,388,962 
Total pay roll for year 1925.$2,267,416 
Average number of em- acer 
“, ‘ 











Plant and Operating Figures for 1925. 


ance on more favorable terms than would 
otherwise have been possible. 

The’ employes’ service committees have 
continued to function in the consideration 
of problems affecting the service. Their 
assistance in the solution of these many 
problems is appreciated by the management 
and by the supervisory forces. 

The average number of employes for the 
year was 2,137 and the annual payroll was 
$2,267,416.13, an amount representing 43 
per cent of the company’s gross receipts. 

Future Requirements. 

“The company has now definitely adopted 
the continuing five-year program as a basis 
for its annual budget, under which plant 
extensions and replacements are anticipated 
and engineered for a five-year period. The 
budget each year is built up to meet the 
anticipated commercial development and in- 
cludes projections of the financial operating 
results, enabling the management to more 
accurately forecast the requirements in the 
way of new finances and to take advantage 
of favorable money and material markets. 
Each year of added operating experience 
with the properties makes possible more 
accurate forecasts for the future. 

For the year 1926 your directors antici- 
pate an expenditure of $1,572,300 for ex- 
tensions and betterments to the properties 
with resulting net plant additions of ap- 
proximately $800,000 and a further reduc- 
tion in the per station investment. Renew- 
als and replacement of property will ab- 
sorb the balance of the appropriation. The 
Percentage of station gain is expected to 
be about equal to that of the past year. 
The revenues should show an increase of 
about 5.5 per cent, while the net earnings 
pe probably vary but little from those of 
925. . 


The necessity for any extensive new 
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financing during 1926 is not now apparent. 
With the cash resources at hand and with 
the reinvestment of the year’s undistributed 
earnings and reserves, the requirements can 
probably be met. 

The $497,000 underlying bonds, issued by 
the Twin City Telephone Co. and maturing 
on July 1 of this year, will be retired 
through a sale of additional stock already 
reserved. 

There have been no recent changes in 
the official staff of the company, and your 
directors are pleased to report a most ex- 
cellent esprit de corps prevailing in the 
entire organization.” 


Program for Convention of the 
Texas Association. 

The program announced for the 21st 
annual convention of the Texas Inde- 
p<ndent Telephone Association, to be held 
in Fort Worth, March 16-18, promises an 
enjoyable and profitable time for all who 
attend. 

In addition to the provision of speakers 
of note for the general sessions, a number 
of conferences have been arranged for, 
namely a plant accounting conference, a 
revenue and general accounting confer- 
ence and a traffic conference. 

The association has made arrangements 
for the same spacious convention quar- 
ters it has had the past two years—the 
entire top floor of the Texas Hotel in 
Fort Worth. The exhibits will be dis- 
played in the Bluebonnet Promenade, and 
present indications promise a comprehen- 
sive display of telephone and radio equip- 
ment and supplies. 

The convention program follows, in full: 

TuEspAY Morninc, Marcu _16. 

Invocation by Rev. L. D. Anderson, pas- 
tor of First Christian Church, Fort Worth. 

Address of welcome, A. B. Spencer, Fort 
Worth, secretary-manager, Fort Worth 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Response, Mrs. J. M. Daniel, George- 
town, president, Georgetown Telephone Co. 

Annual address of President R. B. Still, 
Tyler. 

TuEspAY AFTERNOON 

Address by George Waverly Briggs, 
Dallas, vice-president, City National Bank. 

“Money, Marbles and Chalk,” by E. C. 
Blomeyer, Kansas City, Mo., vice-president, 
Theodore Gary & Co. 

Address by F. B. MacKinnon, Chicago, 
president, United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

“Independent Telephone Financing and 
the Investment House,” by W. R. Compton, 
Jr., St. Louis, Mo., of W. R. Compton & 
Co., dealers in stocks and bonds. 
WEDNESDAY Morninc, Marcu 17, PLant 

AccouNTING CONFERENCE. 

Meeting will be called to order at 9:30 a. 
m., with J. H. McKee, Brownwood, secre- 
tary-treasurer, West Texas Telephone Co., 
in charge. 

“Why of Plant Accounting,” by L. S. 
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Gardner, Waco, auditor, Texas Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. 

Discussions on the following subjects: 

“Handling Reconstruction Accounts in 
Rebuilding Plants,” led by Oscar Burton, 
Tyler, assistant general Gulf 
States Telephone Co. 

“Handling Realized Depreciation,” by F. 
M. Moore, Waco, 
phone Co. 

“What Is and Is Not Chargeable to 
Plant Construction Accounts,” led by B. H. 


manager, 


auditor, Texas Tele- 


Cunningham, Texarkana, auditor, Two 
States Telephone Co. 
“How to Differentiate Between Main- 


tenance and Replacement,” led by R. B. 
Still, Tyler, general manager, Gulf States 
Telephone Co. 

“What Is Proper Accounting When 
Plant and Equipment Is Retired?” led by 
F, W. Greber, Brownwood, vice-president 
and general manager, West Texas Tele- 
phone Co. 

“The Effect of Erroneous Charges to 
Plant Instead of Maintenance Accounts,” 
led by E. J. Hardgrave, San 
auditor, San Angelo Telephone Co. 

“Proportionment of Overhead Expense 
to Construction, Reconstruction and Main- 
tenance,’ led by J. C. Paxton, McAllen, 
general manager, Rio Grande Valley Tele- 
phone Co. 

“Material and Supplies Account for Usa- 
ble Materials Recovered from Plant,” led 
by John W. Pace, Haskell, general man- 
ager, Haskell Telephone Co. 

“Distribution of Automobile and Tool 
Expense to Construction and Reconstruc- 
tion,’ led by E. C. Thomson, Waco, plant 
accountant, Texas Telephone Co. 

WEpDNEsSDAY Noon, JuBILEE LUNCHEON 

C. A. Shock, Sherman, vice-president, 
Northern Texas Telephone Co., will be 
toastmaster at the jubilee luncheon, from 
12:15 to 2:15 p. m., Wednesday. 

Part of the program will be devoted to a 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the 
invention of the telephone. 


Angelo, 


WeEpneEspayY, 3 Pp. M., REVENUE AND GEN- 
ERAL ACCOUNTING CONFERENCE. 


L. S. Gardner, of Waco, in charge. 

“Telephone Accounting,” Chas. Milliger, 
Llano, general manager, United Telephone 
Co. 

General discussion on the following sub- 
jects: 

“Importance of Keeping an Accurate 
Subscribers’ Ledger and Balancing Month- 
ly,” led by C. W. Jacobs, Tyler, auditor, 
Gulf States Telephone Co. 

“A Voucher System for Small Com- 
panies,” led by Merton Swift, San Marcos, 
general manager, San Marcos Telephone 
Co. 

“Value of a Monthly Revenue and Ex- 
pense Statement,” led by L. S. Gardner, 
Waco, auditor, Texas Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co. 

“Subscribers’ Rental and Toll Billing,” 
led by J. H. McKee, Brownwood, secre- 
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tary-treasurer, West Texas Telephone Co. 

“The Balance Sheet and What It Repre- 
sents,” led by Fred M. Moore, Waco, 
auditor, Texas Telephone Co. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, OPERATORS’ 
CONFERENCE 

The first session of the operators’ school 
and traffic conference will be called to 
order at 3 p. m., Wednesday, by Sam H. 
Shutt, Waco, general superintendent, 
Texas Long Distance Telephone Co. 

Miss Anne Barnes, Des Moines, Iowa, 
representative traffic division, United States 
Independent Telephone Association, will 
talk on the subject of “Small Office 
Operating.” 

Demonstration of proper handling of toll 
calls and circuits. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, DANCE AND SOCIAL. 

Wednesday evening at 8:30 o’clock in 
the ball room of the Texas Hotel, there 
will be held a dance and social. 

TuHurRspAY MorNING BusINEss SESSION. 

Business session at which time the new 
board of directors will be elected and the 
reports of the various officers and com- 
mittees will be heard. 


THURSDAY, OPERATORS’ CONFERENCE. 


The second session of the operators’ 
school and traffic conference will be in 
charge of Oscar Burton, Tyler, assistant 
general. manager, Gulf States Telephone 
Co. 

George McQuaid, Dallas, director, Texas 
Public Service Information Bureau, will 
address the meeting on the subject of 
“Telephone Service from the Subscribers’ 
Viewpoint.” 

The program includes the discussion of 
the following subjects: 

“Combined Line and Recording Methods 
of Toll Operating”: (a) Simplicity of 
Equipment Arrangement; (b) Why It Is 
Unnecessary to Advertise This Class of 
Service; (c) Training Necessary to Prop- 
erly Handle This Method; (d) Is There 
Any Reason Why This Method Cannot Be 
Applied to All Offices? 

“Methods of Handling Station-to-Station 
Calls’; (a) How Called Subscriber’s 
Number Is Secured When Not Known by 
Calling Party; (b) Methods of Advertis- 
ing and Popularizing This Class of 
Service. 

“Tributary Operating Methods”: (a) 
Relations Between Tributary Offices and 
Toll Centers; (b) Procedure After Ac- 
cepting Calls From Subscribers at Tribu- 
tary Offices; (c) Quoting Time and 
Charges. 

“Passing Calls by Address Name.” 

The third and last session of the opera- 
tors’ school and traffic conference will be 
in charge of Earl R. Evans, Waco, traffic 
superintendent, Texas Telephone Co. 

F. W. Greber, Brownwood, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, West Texas 
Telephone Co., will address this session on 
the subject of “Obligations of Managers 
and Owners to the Traffic Department.” 


TELEPHONY 


The following subjects will be brought 
up for discussion at this session: 

“Classes of Service Requiring Special 
Attention”: (a) The Necessity for Prompt 
Answering and Efficiently Handling Calls 
for Chief Operator—Wire Chief—Man- 
ager; (b) What Information Should Be 
Secured from the Patron When Com- 
plaints or Requests for Assistance Are 
Made (1) To Chief Operator, (2) Wire 
Chief, (3) Manager, (c) Evening, Sunday 
and Holiday Service. 

“Available Means of Improving Trans- 
mission with Present Facilities”: (a) 
Proper Routing; (b) Use of Cord Circuit 
Repeaters; (c) Reporting and Clearing 
Trouble. 

“Local Operating”: (a) Accuracy in Re- 
peating Numbers, etc.; (b) When Should 
Calling by Number Be Required? (c) 
How Can This Best Be Accomplished? 
(d) Clearing Connections. 


Illinois Bell to Spend Nearly 30 
Millions This Year. 

The executive committee of the board 
of directors of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. recently approved an expenditure, for 
1926, of $29,685,000, for gross additions to 
plant and general equipment in the terri- 
tory served by the company. It also ap- 
proved an expenditure of $973,075, for new 
plant in the city of Chicago, and $497,410 
for Illinois outside of Chicago, making a 
total of $1,470,485. The total approved so 
far this year is $5,497,133. 


Telephone’s Birthday Celebration 
in Nebraska, Last Wednesday. 
The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

utilized all four of the broadcasting sta- 
tions in its territory in Nebraska to spread 
the story of the 50th celebration of the 
industry’s beginnings. The station of the 
Buick company at Lincoln was utilized for 
a ten-minute talk by Donald G. Bell, Lin- 
coln manager. W. H. Caman, district 
manager at Beatrice, talked from the pow- 
erful Westinghouse station at Hastings by 
remote control, that being the regular night 
for Beatrice to be thus connected. 

H. H. Johnson at Clay Center, although 
it was his night to be silent, opened up 
his station long enough to allow Lyle P. 
Young, district manager at Hastings, to tell 
the story to the air. By remote control 
from Fairbury, Charles L. Meshier, man- 
ager there, put the story on the air from 
the broadcasting station at Oak. 

H. F. McCulla, commercial engineer, 
spoke at some length on the development of 
the industry particularly as it related to 
the west and to that city, before a dinner 
given by the Rotary and the chamber of 
commerce. 

Warren Pratt, president of the state as- 
sociation, in response to many calls from 
various parts of the state, sent the “50” 
buttons to every company so that all em- 
ployes were able to wear them on last 
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Wednesday. The Northwestern Bell did 
similar work in its territory, and all con- 
necting companies of both of the larger 


organizations were linked up in one way or 
another in the celebration. 

All of the companies were given local 
stories to run in their papers, and mats 
were furnished in profusion. So far as 
Nebraska was concerned, the field was 
thoroughly covered in a_ publicity way, 
and thousands of persons made to think 
of telephones in a new way last Wednes- 


day. 


Public Reception at Iowa Ex- 
change on Telephone’s Birthday. 

In commemoration of the 50th annivers- 
ary of the invention of the telephone by 
Alexander Graham Bell, the Central Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., of Rockwell City, 
Iowa, of which Perry C. Holdoegel is sec- 
retary and manager, conducted a public re- 
ception at its offices on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week, March 9 and 10. 

For two weeks prior to this event, the 
telephone company had been running dis- 
play advertisements in the local papers, 
featuring the anniversary of the telephone’s 
birthday and extending an invitation to the 
public to attend its receptions. Announce- — 
ment was made that attendants would ex- 
plain the construction and operation of the 
plant and apparatus and the methods of 
giving service and that souvenirs (in the 
form of watch-charm telephone receivers) 
were to be distributed. 

Considerable editorial space 
given by the local papers concerning the 
telephone and its development. In some 
cases articles furnished by the Central Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. were published and in 
others the editors themselves prepared 
articles from data furnished them. 

The Central Mutual Telephone Co. is to 
be commended upon the clever way in 
which it took advantage of the opportunity 
occasioned by the celebration of the tele- 
phone’s 50th anniversary to direct atten- 
tion to the part it plays in the great nation- 
wide system of communication. 


was also 


Exchange Building at Carthage, 
Ill., Rebuilt After Fire. 

The exchange building of the Mississippi 
Valley Telephone Co., of Carthage, Ill, 
which was destroyed by fire a short time 
ago, has been rebuilt and is ready for 
occupancy. The central office equipment 
will be moved into it in the very near fu- 
ture, according to Manager H. E. Pan- 
cost. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, March 8.—Copper—Steady ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 141%4@14%c. 
Tin—Easy; spot and nearby, $63.75; fu- 
tures, $62.87. Iron—Steady; No. 1 north- 
ern, $22@23.50; No. 2 northern, $21@ 
22.50; No. 2 southern, $22@23. Lead— 
Easy; spot, 8.50c. 
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Improved Service 
at Lower Cost 


F you want a permanently strong 
line—one that will give dependable 
service at all times in all kinds of 
weather at a low annual cost — use 
International Creosoted Pine Poles. 


These sturdy poles provide great per- 
manent strength, protect against de- 
cay, fire, and ice storms, and have an 
exceptionally long life. 

Service records in all parts of the 
country prove these facts. 


INTERNATIONAL CREOSOTING & CONSTRUCTION CO 


Galveston—Texarkana—Beaumont 


International 
Creosoted Pine Poles 











International Poles near Fort 
Worth, Texas inservice of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company. 
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When writing to International Creosoting & Construction, please mention TELEPHONY. 








Personal Notes From the Field 











C. E. Rugh, formerly a member of 
the Kansas Public Service Commission, 
is the mew general counsel for the 
United Power & Light Corporation, 
with general offices at Abilene. Mr. 
Rugh takes the place of J. H. Agee, 
who resigned February 1 to accept the 
position of general manager of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


Earl Sherburne, for the past year 
manager of the Howard, S. D., exchange 
of the Dakota Central Telephone Co. and 
for some time engaged in line and repair 
work for the company, has been placed in 
charge of the Flandreau, S. D., exchange. 


R. E. Putnam, of Eau Claire, Wis., 
has assumed his new duties as manager of 
the Belvidere (Ill.) Telephone Co. Mr. 
Putnam was previously connected with the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

F. O. Hale, vice-president and general 
manager of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., was elected as a director of the 
company at the recent annual meeting 
of the company’s. stockholders. Mr. 
Hale took the place of Marvin Hughitt, 
who retired from the board after 12 
years of service. 

Mr. Hale has been with the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. since 1921, previ- 
ously being general manager of the 
Missouri division of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. He has been in the 
telephone business since 1903. 


Obituary. 


Edmund Land, for 35 years associated 
with large telephone engineering projects 
and research activities, died suddenly at 
his home in Ridgefield Park, N. J., on 
February 22. His death was due to heart 
trouble. He was born in London, Ontario, 
in 1870. 

Mr. Land’s telephone career began in 
1891, when he entered the employ of the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. at Detroit. 
In 1898 he was transferred to Grand Rap- 
ids, where, a year later, he joined the 
Citizens Telephone Co. as superintendent 
of equipment. 

It was while he was with this company 
that, under the combined direction of him- 
self and the late C. E. Tarte, general man- 
ager, automatic equipment was installed in 
the Grand Rapids exchange, one of the 
first large machine-switching projects to be 
completed. 

Returning to Detroit in 1907, Mr. Land 
established a consulting engineering prac- 
tice and made surveys of various cities 
with regard to the introduction of auto- 
matic equipment. It was while working 
in this capacity that, in collaboration with 
¥. H. Hale, he engineered and installed 

















The Late Edmund Land Was for Years 
Prominent in the Engineering of Independ- 
ent Telephone Plants. 


automatic equipment for the three Havana 
offices of the Cuban Telephone Co. 


From 1911 to 1915, he was engaged in 
engineering and constructing various tele- 
phone plants, including the automatic multi- 
office exchange at Dallas, Texas, and that 
at Jacksonville, Fla. 

In 1916, Mr. Land returned to Detroit, 
and among other work made an appraisal 
of the Dallas Automatic Telephone Co.’s 























R. H. M. Reid, Auditor of Jamestown (N. 
Y.) Telephone Corp., for Past Seven Years, 
Passed Away Recently. 
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property, preparatory to its consolidation 
with that of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

Early in 1918 Mr. Land joined the engi- 
neering department of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in New York and 
was later transferred to the development 
and research department of that organiza- 
tion, where he made important contribu 
tions to the development of 
machine-switching equipment. 

In the death of Mr. Land, the telephone 
industry loses one of its most popular 
members—one whose influence and work 
will be felt as long as the business shall 
endure. Mr. Land was a member of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
Masons (Doric Lodge and Saladin Shrine, 
Grand Rapids). 

R. H. M. Reid, for the past seven 
years auditor of the Jamestown Telephone 
Corp., Jamestown, N. Y., passed away at 
his home on February 27. Although his 
health had not been the best for some time 
past, he was able to attend to his duties 
up to February 11 when he suffered a 
paralytic stroke. This confined him to his 
bed, but there were hopes of his recovery 
and he visited with his wife and was quite 
cheerful up until one hour before his 
death. 

Mr. Reid was born near Titusville, Pa., 
March 8, 1864, the son of Rev. Daniel 
and Nancy Wright Reid. He was gradu- 
ated from Geneva College with honors in 
1884, taught school and was later an in- 
structor in accounting. For many years 
he was identified with the Second National 
Bank of Titusville, from which institution 
he resigned to accept the position of 
auditor at Jamestown on October 1, 1918. 

His unusual ability as an accountant 
made it possible for him to master the 
many intricacies of telephone accounting. 
He was considered an authority on such 
matters by those who knew and came in 
contact with him in telephone work. His 
honesty, reliability, cheerfulness and pleas- 
ing personality won for him a host of 
friends among his associates in the tele- 
phone field and elsewhere. Although he 
was nearly 62 years of age and of a rather 
quiet and retiring nature, he enjoyed social 
gatherings and could always be counted on 
for help to make them a success. 

Mr. Reid was prominent in the business 
and religious life of Jamestown. He was 
a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, a member of Mt. Moriah Lodge 
No. 145 F. & A. M. and the Scottish Rite 
Mason. Before going to Jamestown he 
was a member of Queen City Lodge, I. O. 
O. F., Petrolia encampment I. O. O. F. 
and the Royal Arcanum. 
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Locker No. 854 


In space only 36’ x 
20” this locker pro- 
vides accommoda- 
tions for seven per- 
sons, for coats, hats 
and private com- 
partments with in- 
dividual locks. 








Cord Cabinet 


This 15” x 15” x 78” 
wire chief's cabinet 
in green enamel, is 
furnished with sev- 
en cord hooks. 


Shop Bench 


Three sizes, 3, 6 

and 9 ft. Shipped 

knocked down. 

een enamel fin- 
ish. 
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Wire Chief Material Cabinet 
Nine drawers and five shelves, occupying space 


only 15" x 15". Finished in green baked enamel. 
Three keys and master keyed. 


One of Many Items 


This Wire Chief Material Cabinet, pictured above, is but one of 
the many storage products that Lyon has developed for the spe- 
cialized needs of the telephone industry. 


Occupying a floor space of fifteen inches square, and standing 
six feet six inches high, it is a remarkably compact and efficient 
storage unit. So long and so widely has it been used that it is 
accepted by telephone companies from coast to coast. 


In its construction are embodied features that insure its per- 
manent usefulness. Its finish, Olive Green baked Enamel, is 
pleasing, durable, reflects the light and does not show dirt or 
finger prints. 


Perhaps you now have need for a few of these Cabinets, or for 

some of the other products Lyon builds for you. If so, write us 

and ask for Telephone Equipment Bulletin Number 314. It 
will give you complete information and is a useful 
booklet to have on hand. 
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LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
AURORA - ILLINOIS 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire Street LOS ANGELES 337 S. Anderson Street 
CLEVELAND 815 Superior Avenue, East CHICAGO 230 E. Ohio Street 
PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield Street DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort Street 
ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert Street SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Building 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


When writing to Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 





Tu-dor Cabinet 


For safe storage. 
Size 36" x 18" x 78”. 
Four shelves adjust- 
able on 1” centers. 
Three point locking 
evice. 





Janitor’s Cabinet 


Two shelves, two 

bins, extra shelves 

if needed adjustable 

on 1/2" centers, 

equipped for lock. 
ing. 





Li-flat Cabinet 


For maps, tracings, 
blue prints, etc. 
Five sizes. Five 
drawers toa section. 
Standard green en- 
amel finish. 









Bell’s 1925 Net Income $107,405,046 


With Steady Increase, Income of A. T. & T. Co. Exceeds $100,000,000 for 
First Time—Progress in Quality and Extent of Telephone Service, the Key- 
note of President Gifford’s Annual Report—High Points of His Remarks 


Progress in the quality and extent of 
telephone service is the keynote in the 
annual report of President W. S. Gifford, 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. He states that more than 813,000 tele- 
phones were added to the Bell system dur- 
ing 1925. At the end of the year, 16,720,- 
000 telephones were interconnected so that 
practically any one of them can be con- 
nected with any other one throughout the 
United States, at any time, day or night. 
Over 50,000,000 toll and exchange connec- 
tions, each an individual transaction, are 
handled daily. 

$365,000,000 was expended by the Bell 
system on new plant construction, includ- 
ing new plant to replace $107,000,000 of 
plant retired. Net additions to plant were 
$258,000,000. This brought the assets de- 
voted to furnishing telephone service up to 
$2,938,000,000. The number of persons em- 
ployed, including those in the 
Electric Co., was over 332,000. 


Western 


The gross revenue of the Bell system, 


he states, was $761,200,000, and net earn- 
ings were 6% per cent on the amount in- 
vested in plant and other assets. Earn- 
ings available for contingencies and_sur- 
plus amounted to 1% per cent on the in- 
vestment—less than a cent a day a tele- 
phone. 

It is shown that there were over 362,000 
stockholders of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. at the end of the year, mak- 
ing the Bell system, in a sense, publicly- 
owned. The amount of capital stock of 
the American company outstanding was 
$921,597,500, an increase of $33,119,400 for 
the year. 

President Gifford says that although the 
Bell system is growing larger and more 
complicated, it is less hazardous to manage 
because of a better knowledge of essential 
facts. “The Bell system is a large modern 
business enterprise,” he says. “Notwith- 
standing its size, however, and notwith- 
standing the fact that it is steadily grow- 
ing larger, it is probable that although 
more complicated it is less hazardous to 
manage than ever before. 

“It is possible now, to a greater extent 
than ever, to plan deliberately and to 
budget operations for years in advance. 
Judgment and decision can be based more 
and more on facts.” 

The population of the country, he says, 
grows at the rate of 1 to 2 per cent a 
year; general business, it is estimated, in- 
creases at a rate of 3 or 4 per cent; and 
the telephone business, due to the higher 
standards of living and the trend toward 


the «economy of time, increases at a more 
rapid rate than general business. 

Because of the nature of the telephone 
business, its continued growth makes it in- 
creasingly difficult even to maintain pres- 
ent standards of service. At the same 
time, conditions of modern business and 
domestic life constantly demand even bet- 
ter and faster service. 

Telephone service is not a commodity or 
a physical product comparable to that fur- 
nished by other industries or even utilities, 











The Man in the Arena. 


It is not the critic who counts, nor 
the man who points out how the strong 
man stumbles, or where the doer of 
deeds could have done better. The 
credit belongs to the man who is actu- 
ally in the arena; whose face is marred 
by dust and sweat; who strives valiant- 
ly; who errs and may fail again and 
again, because there is no effort with- 
out error or shortcoming, but who does 
actually strive to do the deeds; who 
does know the great enthusiasm, the 
great devotion; who spends himself in 
a worthy cause; who, at the best, knows 
in the end the triumph of high achieve- 
ment and who at the worst, if he fails, 
at least fails while daring greatly, so 
that his place shall never be with those 
cold and timid souls who know neither 
victory nor defeat.—Theodore 
velt. 


Roose- 








it is contended by Mr. Gifford. The prob- 
lem of furnishing service increases with 
the number of telephones and those inter- 
connected and except for economies many 
factors of cost would increase greatly. 
“Telephone costs have been kept at the 
present relatively low point,” he states, “in 
spite of the unique character of the busi- 
ness, only by constant invention and devel- 
opment of new types of apparatus and by 
new and better methods of operation.” 

During the past year, continued improve- 
ment has been made in telephone service, 
so that it will better meet the requirements 
of the users. 

“Steady improvement,” Mr. Gifford says, 
“has been made in the speed and accuracy 
of handling telephone calls, and also in 
the handling of such important factors as 
the installation and moving of telephones, 
furnishing of directories, keeping lines in 
good working condition, and the many 
other factors the satisfactory handling of 
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which is of the greatest importance to the 
telephone user. 

“Particular effort has been made to im- 
prove toll and long distance service. We 
are meeting with success in increasing the 
area in which the subscriber may be con- 
nected in much the same way as he would 
be connected with someone in 
exchange. 


the same 
It is now possible to complete 
a very large percentage of toll connec- 
tions while the calling subscriber remains 
at the telephone. 

The speed of service on toll calls has 
on the average, been materially increased. 
The dependability of long distance service 
is being further insured by the introduc- 
tion of long cables in the place of open 
wires. During the past year the cable be- 
tween New York and Chicago was com- 
pleted, and further extensions of toll 
cable plant are under way. 


During 1925 one of our transcontinental 
lines, which extends from Denver to El 
Paso and thence to Los Angeles, was con- 
tinued eastward from El Paso to Dallas 
and thence to New _ Orleans, — thus 
giving the south-easterly section of the 
country a more direct route to the Pa- 
cific Coast, and providing further insur- 
ance against storm damage. 

Work has been started on a third trans- 
continental line, extending west from 
Minneapolis to Portland and Seattle. With 
this line completed, there will be three 
entirely independent transcontinental routes 
—one extending through the northerly part 
of the country, one through the middle of 
the country, and the third along the south- 
ern border.” 

Maintenance and upkeep have been con- 
tinued on a high plane, with strict atten- 
tion also to all possible economies. New 
construction for 1926 is expected to be 
somewhat greater than last year. 


President Gifford speaks of the continu- 
ing work of development and research on 
more than a thousand problems relating 
to telephone service, on continuing experi- 
ments in transoceanie telephony, and on 
cther phases of radio transmission which 
might have application in the extension of 
telephone facilities. 

The results of improvements and econ- 
omies is apparent, he says, in the cost of 
telephone service to the public. Telephone 
rates are, on the average, only 33 per cent 
higher than ten years ago while wages and 
material costs have increased much more, 
and living costs have increased 75 per cent. 
Bell system companies do not need, ‘or 
do they seek, to earn more than a reason- 
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When writing to The Braden Company, please mention TELEPHONY. 
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In addit’on to the R-B Winch’s value for heavy loading duties, 
of all kinds, its ability to pull itself, or other trucks or tractors, 
out of mud holes, through sand and over otherwise impassable 
places, more than pays for itself by this one feature alone. When 
you consider the many other advantages embodied in this low 
priced winch there can be no further question as to the greatest 
winch value on the market today. 


The Braden Steel & Winch Company 
TULSA OKLAHOMA 


Sole Manufacturers 
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able return on their property—in 1925 the 
Bell system as a whole earned 6% per 
cent on investment in plant and other as- 
sets, and substantially less on the real value 
Rate adjustments have 
been made necessary chiefly because of the 


of its property. 


change in the value of the dollar. The ad- 
justments have been largely completed. 

Speaking of relations with the public, 
Mr. Gifford states that in the telephone 
business they are founded on satisfactory 
service at the lowest possible rates. This 
is the aim of the Bell system. It also 
aims to conduct its affairs in accordance 
with American ideals and traditions. 

Net income of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. continued in 1925, its 
steady climb of recent years, with the re- 
sult that for the first time it exceeded 
$100,000,000. The increase in net income 
achieved in 1925 approached in amount the 
record increase in 1922. The net of $107,- 
405,046 in 1925, was an increase of $16,- 
000,000 over net of the previous year. In 
1922, net income increased $22,000,000 over 
1921 to $66,170,428. 
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The company’s net income has shown 
substantial increases in nearly every re- 
cent year. In 1924 it was $91,046,321, in 
1923, $81,692,181, in 1922, $66,170,428 and 
in 1921, $54,002,704. 


The net income of 1925, which is given 
after provision for interest, depreciation, 
taxes, etc., is equal to $11.79 earned on the 
$911,181,400 average amount of stock out- 
standing in the year. This compares with 
$11.31 a share on the $805,145,900 average 
amount of stock outstanding in 1924. 


Total income, including dividends on 
stock owned, interest on notes and bonds 
and other investments, operating revenues 
and miscellaneous income, was $180,458,912 
against $154,082,836 in 1924. Dividend pay- 
ments were $81,044,426 against $70,918,227 
and appropriations for contingencies were 
$6,000,000 against $3,000,000, leaving sur- 
plus of $20,360,620 against $17,128,094. 


Assets Now $1,645,565,373. 


The balance sheet shows that total as- 
sets increased from $1,478,147,221 to $1,- 
645,565,373. Stock of associated and other 
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companies increased from $991,834,103 to 
$1,027,448,629. Holdings of bonds and 
notes of associated companies increased 
from $211,837,871 to $234,460,329. Lonyz 
line plant value increased from $140,557,- 
942 to $154,431,111, and cash from $23 - 
531,892 to $26,866,043. 

The list of liabilities shows that capital 
stock outstanding increased from $888,- 
478,100 to $921,597,500 while capital stock 
installments paid for under an employes’ 
stock plan decreased from $28,866,272 to 
$27,572,850. Surplus increased from $127,- 
253,578 to $159,149,564. 

The report which is one of the most 
comprehensive ones ever issued by the 
company, includes a variety of statistics, 
some with illustrations. 

A new feature is a list of the parent 
company’s holdings of stocks, bonds and 
notes of and net advances to associated 
and other companies as of December 31. 
Another new feature is a “descriptive bal- 
ance sheet” of the type adopted by the 
Southwestern Bell company several years 
ago as noted in TELEPHONY at the time. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Illinois Company to Increase Rates 


Under Court Injunction. 

Increased rates of the Illinois Consoli- 
dated Telephone Co., of Taylorville, IIl., 
in seven towns in Christian county and six 
in Montgomery county were legalized by 
the federal district court in Springfield on 
February 26 when the court permanently 
enjoined the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion and Attorney General Oscar E. Carl- 
strom from interfering with the new rates. 

The court sustained the allegation of the 
company that in view of the fact that the 
period of suspension was ionger than the 
six months allowed by law, the proposed 
advanced rates were the legal rates. 

The order was signed by Federal Judge 
Louis FitzHenry and Circuit Judges Evan 
A. Evans and George Page, the three con- 
stituting a statutory court. 

The court order recites that on Febru- 
ary 26, 1925, the telephone company estab- 
lished and filed its new rates, effective 
April 1. The commission, on March 4, 
suspended the proposed rates to July 29 
and on July 22 resuspended the rates to 
January 29, last. On January 12 the com- 
mission entered an order denying the ap- 
plication of the company for increased 
rates. 

Thereupon the company applied to the 
commission for a rehearing of its rate case. 
This was denied in an order issued Febru- 
ary 9, whereupon the company applied to 
the federal court for an injunction. 











COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Texas, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 16, 17 and 18. 

Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
6, 7 and 8. 

Iowa, Des Moines, Hotel Ft. Des 
Moines, April 13, 14 and 15. 

Ohio, Columbus, New Neill House, 
April 21, 22 and 23. 


New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 19, 20 and 21. 








It is estimated that the new rates will 
increase the company’s revenues $34,500 
per year. This, the company estimates, 
will give it a return of 6.6 per cent on a 
minimum fair value of its properties. The 
company alleges that last year its net earn- 
ings were but 3.2 per cent. 

The cities affected are:, Taylorville 


Pana, Morrisonville, Edinburg, Owaneco, 


Stonington and Kincaid in Christian coun- 
ty and Butler, Donellson, Raymond 
Nokomis, Hillsboro and Litchfield in Mont- 
gomery county. 


Inter-Mountain Company to Take 
Over Holston Properties. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on February 18, approved the acquisition 
by the Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., of 
Bristol, Tenn., of the properties of the 





Holston Telephone Co., of Elizabethton 
aud Bluff City. 

‘The Inter-Mountain Telephone Co. owns 
and cperates a telephone system consisting 
of exchanges and toll lines at various 
points in Tennessee and Virginia, includ- 
ing Elizabethton, Tenn. The Holston com- 
pany owns and operates exchanges at 
Elizabethton and Bluff City, Tenn., with 
certain toll lines. At Elizabethton the 
Holston company serves 608 subscriber 
stations and the Inter-Mountain company 
serves 25, all of which are duplicated by 
the Holston company. At Bluff City the 
Holston company serves 267 stations. The 
Inter-Mountain company does not main- 
tain an exchange at the latter point, but 
operates a toll station there. 


By a contract made October 22, 1925, the 
Inter-Mountain company agrees to pur- 
chase all of the properties of the Holston 
company for $45,000 in cash. The proper- 
ties to be acquired include approximately 
56 pole miles of toll lines. The engineers 
of the Inter-Mountain company estimate 
the reproduction cost of the properties, less 
depreciation, to be $60,000. The estimated 
cost of unifying the properties is $17,651, 
and it is expected that property of the 
value of $9,100 will be retired from serv- 
ice. 

It is testified that a large manufacturing 
plant has recently been located in Eliza- 
bethton and that the owning company plans 
to expend approximately $17,000,000 in tl. 
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The Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn., Ford truck users for ten years, has in operation 
a fleet of 55 Ford units—18 one-ton trucks, 25 runabouts 











Ton Truck fitted with light delivery bodies and 12 touring cars. 
Chassis Their Ford trucks are veritable traveling workshops, 
being specially equipped, with compartments to carry a 
$ full line of the materials and units for a day’s work, such 
as telephone instruments, signal boxes, insulators, 


ground clamps, fuses, coils of wire, and tools. Evena 
space for directories is provided as well as a rack on the 
side for an extension ladder. 


f. o. b. Detroit 







Any authorized Ford dealer will be glad to counsel with 
telephone and telegraph companies on the subject of efficient 
equipment. A discussion will involve no obligation whatever. 





CC, w= 
Ford fotor Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


CARS , TRUCKS , TRACTORS 


When writing to Ford Motor Company, please mention TELEPHONY. 
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town. This is expected to increase the 
population from 4,000 to 12,000 within 18 
months, and to necessitate the installation 
of telephone facilities capable of handling 
1,250 subscriber stations within a period 
of two years. It appears that the Holston 
company is unable to finance the expendi- 
tures necessary to provide the increased 
facilities and for that reason opened nego- 
tiations for the sale of its properties to 
the Inter-Mountain company. 

The Inter-Mountain company, upon ac- 
quiring the properties, proposes to make the 
necessary expenditures to provide a satis- 
factory service. All lines will be con- 
verted from grounded circuits to metallic 
lines served by an all-cable plant. This 
should improve materially the local service. 
Approximately 650 telephone subscribers 
in Elizabethton and Carter county are now 
unable to reach long-distance points. The 
toll lines of the Inter-Mountain company 
connect with those of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and upon the con- 
solidation of the properties present sub- 
scribers of the Holston company will be 
able to secure universal service. 

It is represented that the city commis- 
sioners of Elizabethton and Bluff City have 
approved the proposed transaction. 

Finding that it will be of advantage to 
persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest, the commission 
approved the proposed acquisition. 


Rate Increase for Hills (Minn.) 
Telephone Exchange. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on February 20, granted the 
application of the Hills (Minn.) Telephone 
Exchange for permission to increase its 
rates, finding that the present rates are 
unfair and unreasonable and that the rates 
petitioned for will not yield more than suf- 
ficient revenue to provide for the neces- 
sary operating expense, depreciation and 
a fair return upon a fair value of the prop- 
erty. 

The old and new rate schedules follow: 

Individual 


business, $1.50; $2.00 
per month. 


Individual line, residence, $1.00; $1.00 
per month. 


Extension stations, business or res- 
idence, 50 cents per month. 

Rural switching charge, $2.50; $4.20 
per year. 

The Hills Telephone Exchange _indi- 
vidually owned by L. J. Gordon, operates 
a local telephone exchange in the village 
of Hills, serving approximately 105 town 
stations and performs a switching service 
for 112 rural connecting stations. 

The petitioner stated that his earnings 
during the year 1925 were $2,095.89 and 
that the operating expense amounted to 
$2,341.75, leaving a deficit for the year of 
$245.86, and that the public are demand- 
ing additional hours of service which 
would further increase the operating ex- 
penses. 





line, 


TELEPHONY 


The annual reports of the company for 
several years past were entered as ex- 
hibits in the case. The property is car- 
ried on the books at a figure considerably 
below the average for companies of like 
size, the commission found. The operat- 
ing expense has been reasonable. 

The petitioner agrees to provide a con- 
tinuous service from 7 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
daily, except Sundays and holidays, with 
emergency service between 10 p. m. and 
7 a. m. On Sundays and holidays, the 
hours of service will be from 8 to 10 a. 
m. and 3 to 5 p. m. 


New York Commission Reports — 


Rate Data to Legislature. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion on March 1 submitted to the senate of 
the state legislature a report reviewing all 
the proceedings of the last five years af- 
fecting the rates of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. 

Senator Knight, Republican leader of 
the senate, had previously declared that the 
report of the commission might be the 
basis for a legislative investigation. He 
said he was disturbed because the telephone 
company had adopted the -practice of carry- 
ing all its legal battles to the federal 
courts. 

Democrats have for years been urging a 
legislative investigation of the te'ephone 
company, but always in the past the Re- 
publican leaders have rejected all such pro- 
posals. 

The report shows that the commission 
in January, 1923, fixed rates to be charzed 
by the company throughout the state. The 
rates are in effect in the state except in 
New York City where a 10 per cent sur- 
charge has been addeu. 

Two proceedings affecting these rates are 
now pending, one before the commission 
and one in the federal courts. 


Briefs Filed With Commission in 
New York Rate Case. 

The briefs of the city of New York and 
the New York Telephone Co., in the ap- 
plication of the company for higher rates, 
were filed March 5 with the New York 
Public Service Commission. 

The company’s brief deals largely with 
the law relating to the making of a rate 
base, while that of the city traverses the 
ground already covered in testimony in 
documents filed with the statutory court 
and with the commission. 


The company’s brief calls attention to 
the principles and general rules governing 
the determination of public utility rate 
cases which have been established by both 
the federal and New York state courts 
since the present telephone rates were fixed 
by the commission in January, 1923, and 
that the company is enttlei to 
charge rates that will yield an annual re- 
turn of 8 per cent on the fair value of its 


asserts 
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froperty used in the public service. The 
brief states that the present fair value of 
the property is more than $400,000,000 in 
the city of New York and more than $14)),- 
000,000 in the state.of New York outside 
of the city. It discusses at some length the 
law and the fact relating to its property 
value and its revenues and expenses. 

The company shows that it has failed to 
earn a fair return under the present sched- 
ule of rates by many millions of dollars, 
A large part of the brief is devoted to 
pointing out the errors in the contentions 
of the city of New York, especially with 
reference to the matter of depreciation. 


The company contends that by well- 
established law a state regulatory body 
cannot substitute its judgment for the 


“honest discretion of a public service com- 
pany’s managers respecting the necessity 
and reasonableness of expenses and charges 
incurred in the company’s operation. In 
the absence of clear proof of an abuse of 
discretion as to any item of expense such 
item must be allowed by the commission.” 
The company also says: “The only ex- 
renses of the company that are in any 
way disputed in this proceeding are the de- 
preciation expense, maintenance and traffic 
expenses, litigation and license contract ex- 
pense, and as to none of these items has 
an abuse of managerial 
shown.” 


discretion been 

The brief was prepared by the com- 
pany’s counsel, Charles T. Russell; Frank- 
land Briggs, Edward W. Beattie and Carl 
M. Abromeit. 

At the outset in its brief, the city com- 
pains of the failure of the American 
Telepione & Telegraph Co. to supply in- 
formation as to: what use was made of the 
$6,000,000 a year paid to it by its subsi- 
diary, the New York Telephone Co. The 
city says that this information was asked 
for six months ago. 

The brief also attacks the methods of 
appraisal. 

The city says that the payment by the 
New York company of 4% per cent of its 
gross returns to the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. amounts to about $6,000,- 
000 a year and asserts that this is between 
26 and 25 per cent of the entire revenue 
received by the parent company from all 
of its subsidiaries. The 
pared by Assistant Corporation 
M. M. Fertig and Joseph P. Morrissey and 
Dr. Milo R. Maltbie. 


brief was 


Counsel 


pre- 


Hearings in State-Wide Rate Case 
of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
Testimony relating to the license con- 
tract bstween the Americar Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and its subsidiary companies 
was taken in the rate case of the Ohio [ell 
Telephone Co. before the Ohio Public 


Utilities Commission during the week «nd- 
Rhodes, of the 
Arrerican company’s department of devel- 


ing February 27. F. L. 
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THE WAR DEPARTMENT OF 
. rc¢ [ENICA 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
| RECOGNIZES IN THIS AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
IH LOYALTY ENERGY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE PERFORMANCE 
OF THE WAR WORK BY WHICH 
‘Che American Celephone.€ Tdegraph Company 
AIDED MATERIALLY IN OBTAINING VICTORY FOR THE ARMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE WAR WITH 
THE IMPERIAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE IMPERIAL 
AND ROYAL AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT 
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ephone Preparedness 





NINE years ago, when this nation 
was se N for war, it found the 
Bell Telephone System ready for 
service at home and abroad. The 
war found the Bell System prepared. 
From its technical forces so needful 
tomeet our war-time activities in this 
country, fourteen battalions were 
organized to carry to the front the 
highest developments of the tele- 
phone art. No other nation had so 
complete a system of communication 
to aid in mobilizing its resources. No 
other nation was able to put into 
the field a mili communication 
system of equal effectiveness. 

Fifty years ago Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the ge 
gave to the world a new art. He had 
the vision of a nation-wide telephone 


system by which people near at 
hand and far apart could talk to 
one another as if face to face. He 
foresaw a usefulness for the tele- 
phone which could not be achieved 
without innumerable developments, 
inventions and improvements, to 
him unknown. But not even he fore- 
saw the marvelous applications of 
telephony which gave to the Ameri- 
can armies that fighting efficiency 
which is possible only when there 
is instant exchange of complete 
information. 


Since the completion of its service 


‘in time of war, the Bell System has 


devoted itself to the extension of the 
telephone art as one of the great 
agencies for the development of the 
pursuits of peace. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASssoOcIATED COMPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 


WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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opment and research was one of the wit- 
nesses. . 

George B. Williams, Columbus, appraisal 
engineer for the Ohio Bell, testified that 
the present value of the company’s prop- 
erty, including cost of establishing busi- 
ness, is $144,611,241. It is on this figure 
that the company seeks to base its in- 
creased rates. 


Heating in Chesapeake & Potomac 
of Virginia Rate Case. 

A. E. Berry, president of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of Vir- 
ginia was cross-examined relative to the 
414 per cent between his company and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in the hearing before the Virginia Corpor- 
ation Commission, on February 24, on the 
application of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
company for an increase in rates. 

Relations between the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. of Virginia and the 
A. T. & T. Co. of New York; the C. & P. 
companies of New York, West Virginia 
and Maryland, and the New York Tele- 
phone Co. were gone into during the cross- 
examination of Mr. Berry. 

It was brought out that several members 
of the boards of directors of the C. & P. 
company of Virginia are also members of 
the boards of the A. T. & T. of New 
York, and the C. & P. companies of New 
York, Baltimore and West Virginia. 

Mr. Berry also testified under cross-ex- 
amination, that only two members of the 
C. & P. of Virginia board are living in 
Virginia, and that while some of the offi- 
cials of the Virginia company have their 
offices at Richmond, the chief engineer, 
chief accountant, secretary-treasurer and 
others are located in Washington. 

The present license contract between the 
C. & P. of Virginia and the A. T. & T. 
of New York was made in 1922, replacing 
a contract made two years previously be- 
tween the C. & P. of New York, as 
agent for the Virginia company, and the 
A. T. & T. of New York. 

The A. T. & T. of New York obtained 
control of the C. & P. of Virginia about 
1923 from the New York Telephone Co., 
it was testified by the witness. 

The commission hopes to end all pub- 
lic hearings in connection with this rate 
case, Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Virginia by March 15, it was stated 
by the commissioners in Richmond. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
WasHinctTon, D. C. 

March 4: Hearing on joint application 
of the Somerset Telephone Co. and the 
Perry County Telephone Co. for authority 
to the former company to sell its properties 
to the latter company. 

ARIZONA, 

March 11: Hearing on the application 

for increased rates in Winslow made by 


TELEPHONY 


the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The petition of the company 
has been approved by heads of nearly all 
the Winslow business houses. The Moun- 
tain States company took over the Win- 
slow property in 1918. It has made a 
number of improvements and the number 
of subscribers has increased from 253 to 
505. 
CALIFORNIA. 


February 23: Oxnard Home Telephone 
Co. authorized to place in effect certain 
rules and regulations relative to charges 
for moves and changes of telephone ap- 
paratus and also to establish a charge of 
five cents for each local message from pub- 
lic telephone stations. 

February 26: Farmington Telephone 
Association applied for authority to aban- 
don telephone service in the area served 
in the vicinity of Farmington, San Joaquin 
county... 

March 1: Magnolia Farmers Telephone 
Co. applied for authority to place in ef- 
fect certain rules and regulations govern- 
ing moves and changes of telephone equip- 
ment. 

March 3: Roseville Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to annex to its Roseville exchange 
territory now served by The Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in the Antelope- 
Sacramento, Fairoaks and Folsom ex- 
change areas, which The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. is authorized to abandon. 

March 19: Hearing at Jackson on the 
application of the Volcano Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for permission to file rules 
and regulations governing service connec- 
tion and toll charges. 

ILLINOIS. 

February 3: Order suspending until 
June 14, 1926, proposed rates for telephone 
service in Woodland and vicinity, Iroquois 
county, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 4, 
of the Woodland Telephone Co. 

February 3: Order suspending until 
June 21, 1926, proposed rates for telephone 
service in New Boston, Mercer county, 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 4, of the 
New Boston Telephone Co. 

February 9: Order suspending until 
July 10, 1926, proposed rates for telephone 
service in Annapolis and vicinity, Craw- 
ford county, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. 
C. 2, of the Porterville Telephone Co. 

February 9: Order extending until Au- 
gust 28, 1926, period of suspension of the 
proposed rules for telephone service in 
Monmouth, Warren county, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 3, Sheets 5 and 6, of 
the Monmouth Telephone Co. 

February 9: Order extending until Au- 
guest 25, 1926, period of suspension of the 
proposed rates for telephone service in 
Camp Grove, Wyoming, Castleton, Dun- 
can, Toulon and Elmira, Stark county, 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 3, of the 
Stark County Telephone Co. 

February 9: Petition of Illinois Con- 
solidated Telephone Co. for a rehearing 
of the proposed advance in rates for tele- 
phone service in Butler, Donnellson, Ray- 
mond, Pana, Taylorville, Morrisonville, 
Edinburg, Owaneco, Stonington, Kincaid, 
Nokomis, Hillsboro and Litchfield, denied. 

February 9: Peoples Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Menard county filed rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 4, original sheet 4, ap- 
plying to Petersburg, Athens, Oakford and 
Tallula, effective February 28, 1926; de- 
nied. 

February 9: Order authorizing the Pal- 
myra Telephone Co. to purchase the ex- 
change property of the Waverly Telephone 
Co. in Waverly, Macoupin county, Ill. and 
vicinity, for $15,000, upon conditions set 
forth in order; also, granting to the Pal- 
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myra Telephone Co. a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity authorizing it to 
construct and operate a telephene exch: ange 
and transact a public utility telephone busi- 
ness in the territory now served by the 
existing telephone company in Palmyra, 
Macoupin county and vicinity; also. ay- 
thorizing Palmyra Telephone Co. to issue 
and sell $7,000 aggregate par amount of its 
common capital stock consisting of 70 
shares of the par value of $100 per share 
and $15,000 aggregate principal amount of 
its first mortgage gold bonds, series “A.” 
dated January 1, 1926, maturing January 1, 
1936, bearing 6 per cent interest per annum, 
said stock to be sold so as to net the com- 
pany not less than 85 per cent of its face 
value, all as set forth in order. 


February 10: Order issued approving 
intercorporate agreements between IIlinois 
Bell Telephone Co. and 54 Independent 
companies operating in the state of IlIli- 
nois. 

February 17: Order suspending until 
June 26, 1926, proposed rules for telephone 
service in Cropsey, McLean county, IIls., 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 1, original 
sheet 3, of the Cropsey Telephone Co. 


February 17: Order extending until 
September 1, 1926, period of suspension of 
the proposed rates for telephone service in 
Cutler and Pinckneyville, Perry county, 
stated in rate schedules Ill. C. C. 2, of the 
Perry County Telephone Co. 


February 17: Order extending until 
September 4, 1926, period of suspension of 
the proposed rates for telephone service in 
Farmington, Fulton county, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 2, of the Farmington 
Telephone Co. 


February 19: Complaint filed by the 
Morrison Telephone Co., of Morrison, III, 
against the Prophetstown Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., alleging invasion of its territory 
at Lyndon. 

February 25: Farmers’ Fountain Tele- 
phone Co., of Dupo, Harrisonville, New 
Hanover, Valmever, Waterloo and Colum- 
bia, directed to install new equipment and 
to replace outworn equipment. 


March 9: Hearing at Chicago before 
Commissioner Wm. J. Smith on the appli- 
cation for approval of sale by the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. and purchase by the 
Danvers Telephone Co. of certain toll line 
property in the vicinity of Danvers, Illi- 
nois. 

March 10: Hearing at Metropolis be- 
fore Commissioner Trovillion on the peti- 
tion of the Massac County Farm Bureau 
to have telephone service restored by the 
Massac County Mutual Telephone Co. at 
Joppa, Massac county. 

March 19: Hearing at Pittsfield on 
complaints of the Perry Telephone Co. 
continued from February 16 because many 
of witnesses were unable to attend on ac- 
count of bad roads. 

The Perry Telephone Co. claims that 
it is a mutual company; it contends that 
when it made an assessment against its 
members for the purpose of repairs, sev- 
eral refused to pay, and sought connec- 
tion with the Chambersburg exchange. The 
Perry company complains that the Cham- 
bersburg company refused to exchange 
switching services. It also complains that 
the Versailles Telephone Co. has invaded 
Perry territory. 


INDIANA. 


February 16: Charles Hatch and Nellie 


Woodruff, owners of the Earl Park ‘Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to sell the ——— 
to Barbara and Frank Gramer for $13 

The propertv was to change owners M we 
1 when $10,000 of the price was to be paid. 
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AND NOW COMES LIQUID 
EVER-PROTECT 
Cable Compound 


A perfected preparation for coating aerial cable—pre- 
vents moisture and dampness from seeping into checked 
and crystallized cable. For painting the roofs and gaines 
of your poles, 

kine ideally adapted for protection of messengers across 
railroad crossings and in factory districts. Along lake 
fronts it stops rust. In a word, liquid EVER-PROTECT 
is your best assurance of uninterrupted service. 


National Cable 


EVER: PROTERS Compound Co. 


CABLE COMPOUND 1° 
= : MITCHELL, - - IND 























Note Protection at Corners 


a 
Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and 

bell wiring. The fibre insula- 

tion prevents troublesome 
be short circuits and grounds. 


4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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_ANnaco NDA 


, Copper Telephone 
" Telegraph Wire 








Anaconda renders a 
complete and coordi- 
nated manufacturing 
and distributing serv- 
ice to the Telephone 
and Telegraph indus- 
srlens 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING Co. | 





Rod, Wire and Cable Products. 
General Sales Offices A DA Western Sales Offices’ 
25 Broadway 111 W. Washington St. } : 
New York S. _ _ Chicago rele 
” Milllss Ansonia, Conn. Hastingson-Hydeon, New York. 
‘Waterbury, Conn. Kenosha, Wis. | Great Falls, Mont. 
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FS ederal Telephone Equipment 


The illustration shows one of the many FEDERAL STANDARD 
TELEPHONES installed in the power houses of the U. S. Light- 
house Service. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONES were chosen for these installations 
because they are built for a LONG LIFE of service, their LOW 
COST of maintenance, requiring MINIMUM ATTENTION and 
their ability to absorb abuse. 


Federal Telephones when making new installations 
replacing old equipment and enjoy this freedom from 
maintenance cost. 


Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 


Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 
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If a man is to succeed in the 
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business world today he must be 

“worthy of his hire.” 

So it is with books. They also 
must give the reader his money’s 
worth. 

In offering “Telephony, Includ- 
ing Automatic Switching,” for sale, 
its publishers have arranged an 
excellent collection of helpful in- 
formation and data fully illus- 
trated and up-to-date for the 
telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written 
by Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 
Automatic switching is certainly 
being rapidly adopted, and the 
construction of every switch, re- 
lay and contractor in the whole 
range of automatic devices is 
clearly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in Leather- 
ette, Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 
263 illustrations and Wiring Dia- 
grams. Price $2.50. 


ELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP., 608 So. Dearborn “t., Chicago 





Creosoted Wood Conduit 


Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Poles, Pav Blocks 
and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross Arms, Signal unking 
and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires. 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company 
Established 1881 
OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. Y. WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. 
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The remainder of the purchase price is to 
be paid in three years. 

February 26: Increase in rates granted 
the Indiana Central Telephone Co. of El- 
wren. The rental is raised from 75 cents 


to $1.25 a month and the company is au-' 


thorized to charge $1.25 a month for the 
subscribers at Kirksville. 

February 26: The Cyclone Cooperative 
Telephone Co. petitioned for increase in 
rates declaring existing rates too low. No 
new rate schedule was suggested. 

February 26: The Lebanon Telephone 
Co. of Lebanon, of which the majority 
control is held by Bell interests, received 
an increase of rates in an order written by 
Commissioner Clyde H. Jones. 

The increases granted were in the indi- 
vidual business and residence and two- 
party business telephones. In each case 
the charge was raised 25 cents a month, 
The new rates for these classes of service 
are: individual business, $3; two-party 
business, $2.50; and individual residence, 
$2. Mr. Jones said the rates adopted by 
the commission were the same as those 
contained in a petition presented by patrons 
of ‘the company. 

KENTUCKY. 

February 10: The commission author- 
ized the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to acquire all of the property 
of the Shelby County Telephone Co., in- 
cluding exchanges at Shelbyville, Simpson- 
ville, Bagdad, and Finchville, the commis- 
sion having found that while no actuai 
competitive conditions existed, no substan- 
tial public benefits resulted from the sep- 
arate existence of the two companies, and 
having found further that the Shelby 
County Telephone Co. was not able to ob- 
tain new capital necessary to furnish ade- 
quate facilities to meet constantly growing 
demands for service. 

MICHIGAN. 

February 22: Application filed by the 
Anchor Bay Telephone Co. for an increase 
in rates, rentals and charges at New Balti- 
more. 

MINNESOTA. 


February 20: The commission granted 
the application of the Hills (Minn.) Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase rates. 

February 27: The commission granted, 
with slight modification, the application of 
the Worthington Telephone Exchange, of 
Worthington, for an increase in rates. 


Missourl. 


February 1: The commission authorized 
the Austin Inland Telephone Co. to issue 
$25,000 principal amount of its 6 per cent 
bonds and sell these at not less than 91 
per cent of par plus accrued interest, $13,- 
800 of the proceeds from such sale, to be 
used in refunding present outstanding 
bonds, $2,000 to discharge an outstanding 
note, $3,809.84 to pay the cost of additions 
and betterments to be made to the property, 
and $2,250 to pay the cost of negotiating 
the bonds, the balance of said proceeds to 
remain in the treasury and to be- issued 
only in payment of future extensions, addi- 
tions or betterments. 

February 1: The commission authorized 
the Clinton County Telephone Co., of 
Plattsburg, to issue its 6 per cent bonds in 
the amount of $50,000, of which $30,000 
should be held in the treasury and should 
not be sold until further authorization. 
The commission specified that $20,000 
thereof should be sold, the proceeds from 
the sale thereof to be used as follows: 
$3,000 to retire an outstanding note, $4,000 
to retire outstanding bonds, $5,717.60 to pay 
indebtedness incurred in the purchase of 
a switchboard and other supplies, $6,659.50 
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to pay trade acceptances due to materials,not put in evidence to sustain its prope ty 


and $622.90 to pay interest on capital ex- 
penditures and other indebtedness. 

February 4: The commission ordered 
the Farmers Telephone Co. to reestablish 
the central office at Bridgeport, discon- 
tinued last June. 

March 3: Hearing at Hannibal on ap- 
plication of Hunnewell Telephone Co. for 
increased rates. 

March 4: Hearing at Kahoka on appli- 
cation for the United Telephone Co. for a 
“certificate of public convenience” and au- 
thorization of issuance of common stock 
to bear 6 per cent interest in the company, 
which is to be, under its by-laws, a non- 
profit-sharing corporation; at the same 
hearing will be taken under advisement the 
matter of the suspension of the Kahoka 
Telephone & Construction Co.’s application 
for an increased rate. The application tor 
increased rates by the Kahoka company 
has been twice suspended by the commis- 
sion—first for 120 days and then for six 
months. 

The Kahoka Telephone & Construction 
Co. has no city franchise, or permit—that 
having long expired; while the proposed 
United Telephone Co. has its city fran- 
chise or permit, as well as its charter from 
the state. 

NEBRASKA. 

March 2: Application filed by Eustis 
Telephone Co. for validation of rates in 
existence for extension bells. 

March 2: Application filed by the Eus- 
tis Telephone Co. for authority to fix a 
rate for local calls made from toll booths. 

March 3: Application filed by Lodge 
Pole Telephone Co. for authority to make 
metallic rate for farm-line service. 

March 4: Complaint filed by F. G. 
Steinbuck, of Elwood, against Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. with respect to 
charges made for switching service and re- 
duction of free service previously given. 


New York. 

February 26: Hearing concluded before 
the commission in the rate case of the 
New York Telephone Co. and counsel for 
the city of New York and the company 
given a week in which to file briefs. 

NortH Dakota. 

February 20: The commission approved 
the sale by the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of $5,000,000 in preferred stock. 

OHIO. 


February 16: Protest of the village of 
New Lexington to the new rates of the 
Perry County Telephone Co., established 
February 1, which was not received until 
after the rates had been in effect, docketed 
as a formal complaint. 

February 17: Finding that the Leipsic 


‘Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. has not 


qualified as a public utility, the commis- 
sion dismissed for want of jurisdiction the 
application of the Putnam County Tele- 
phone Co., to sell its Leipsic exchange to 
the Mutual. 

February 18: Farmers residing outside 
of Fairport filed a pleading requesting the 
commission, before disposing of the plea of 
the town people for the Bell service since 
the collapse of the Flushing Telephone 
Co., to enforce their contract with the 
Flushing company, for the maintenance of 
service, or, if this be not done, to see that 
their interests are safe-guarded and that 
service is assured them should they be 
given to the Bell. 

February 18: Counsel for the city of 
Marion, filed reply brief in the Marion 
Telephone rate case. The argument con- 


sists of a review of the testimony and re- 
iteration of contention that company has 





value. 

February 23: In the pending application 
of the Crooksville Telephone Co., to issue 
$12,100 common stock for certain proper- 
ties, the Perry County Telephone Co., filed 
an intervening petition asking authority to 
accept and hold $9,000 of such stock. 

February 23: Application filed by the 
Celina & Mercer Telephone Co., for ap- 
proval of its purchase of a toll line of 
the Eastern Indiana Telephone Co., ex- 
tending from Celina to Ft. Recovery for 
$500, approved. 

February 25: The county commissioners 
of Perry County weighed in with a protest 
on the new rates of the Perry County 
Telephone Co., to become effective Febru- 
ary 1. It was filed as an intervening pe- 
tition in the complaint of the village of 
New Lexington against these rates, which 
is assigned for hearing on March 25. 

February 25: Order issued finding that 
the Wood County Telephone Co. had jus- 
tified increases in rates at Bowling Green 
and North Baltimore. 

February 26: On receipt of a protest 
from the citizens of Cincinnati, alleging 
that the proposed rates of the Cincinnati 
& Suburban Bell Telephone Co., published 
to become effective March 1, are excessive 
and unreasonable so far as they affect the 
Cincinnati metropolitan area, the commis- 
sion suspended the entire new schedule 
covering all exchanges of the company in 
Ohio. The matter was assigned for hear- 
ing April 21, at 10 a. m. 

The new schedule increases rates from 
$1 on individual business service to 25 
cents on residence service, in practically all 
exchanges. 

March 3: Application filed by the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., to purchase for $2,500 
property and assets, except land and build- 
ings of the Kirtland Telephone Co., of 
Kirtland, Lake county. In the same mail 
was received a communication from C. K. 
Brooks, of Kirtland, urging prompt action 
on the application to the end that the com- 
munity may receive proper telephone serv- 
ice. 

March 4: The city of Bellevue filed a 
motion in the case involving the suspended 
increased rates of the Bellevue Home Tele- 
phone Co., stating that acting upon the 
statement of the company that an inspec- 
tion of its records would be permitted, it 
has hired engineers and accountants, and 
that these persons have been refused ac- 
cess to the company’s records. An order 
for such an examination and audit is asked. 

March 4: Two groups of subscribers 
for the service of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., residing northeast of the city, 
using Columbus extra radius service, pro- 
tested the new rates which the company 
put into effect March 1 under bond. It 
was stated that these pleadings were filed 
to preserve rights. 

OKLAHOMA, 

March 16: Hearing on complaint of 
Erwin Johnson against the Washita Tele- 
phone Co. alleging violation of order No. 
912. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


February 19: The Campbelltown Rural 
Telephone Co. filed increases and additions 
to its present rates effective April 5 in 
Derry and Conewago Townships, Dauphin 
County of North Londonderry and South 
Londonderry Townships, Lebanon county. 

Rental charges for multi-party lines are 
increased from $21.60 to $30 for business 
and from $21.60 to $25 for residence tele- 
phones. 

The tariffs also make the additional rates 
by the year for service in addition to mile- 
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age charges; $60 for individual business ; 
$39 for individual residence ; $54 for two- 
party business; $33 for two-party resi- 
dence ; $30 for four-party business ; $24 for 
four-party residence; $30 for six-party 
business ; $24 for six-party residence; $12 
for business extension telephone; $9 for 
residence extension, and $3 for an extension 
bell. Mileage changes by quarter-mile 
range from $6 for an additional line down- 
ward to $1.50 for a six-party line. 


SoutH Dakota. 


February 23: The commission author- 
ized the Baltic (S. D.) Telephone Co. to 
increase its rates 25 cents per month. 

March 2: The commission authorized 
the Rock & Minnehaha Telephone Co. to 


increase its rate from $1 to $1.25 per 
month. 
VIRGINIA. 
March 4: Hearing on order citing the 


Culpeper Telephone Co. and the Greene 
County Mutual Telephone Co. to show 
cause why the Culpeper company should 
not be permitted and required to extend 
its lines. 

Citizens living in the vicinity of Fred- 
ericksburg road between Blue Hill and the 
Green county line are seeking to compel 
the Culpepr company to extend its service 
to include them. 

May 20: Hearing on application of the 
Lexington Telephone Co., of Lexington, 
for permission to increase rates, continued 
from February 25. 

WISCONSIN. 

February 26: The commission denied 
permission to the Hillsdale & Western 
Telephone Co. to extend its lines to serv- 
ice W. O. Baldwin, route 1, Barron, a 
former subscriber of the Barron County 
Telephone Co., finding that “an increase 
in rates found lawful by the commission 
is not a valid reason for transferring to 
another exchange.” 

February 26: The commission approved 
the proposed extension by the Cambridge 
Telephone Co., of Oakland, to Ed Smith- 
back farm, for the service of Jake Call- 
man, despite the protest of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. In its opinion the commis- 
sion states: 

“From the testimony, it appears that the 
proposed extension would involve a rela- 
tively short duplication of line and will not 
result in the loss of any subscribers by the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. Further, by rea- 
son of his business and social connections, 
the service of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
would be of little value to Mr. Callman, 
whereas the service of the Cambridge Tele- 
phone Co. would be of great convenience 
to him and his relatives and business as- 
sociates served by the Cambridge exchange. 

In view of the above facts, the com- 
mission finds that public convenience and 
necessity require the extension as proposed 
by the Cambridge Telephone Co. and that 
company is, therefore, authorized under 
the statute to proceed with it.” 

March 3: The commission authorized 
the Amery Electric Co., a telephone utility 
in Amery, Wis., to issue $27,000 par 
amount of its first mortgage bonds for the 
purpose of securing funds with which to 
retire $15,000 of bonds now outstanding, 
and to pay $12,000 of indebtedness hereto- 
ore incurred in making capital additions 
and extensions to its property and plant. 
These bonds are to be dated April 15, 
1926, and to mature April 15, 1946, bearing 
interest at 7 per cent and are to be se- 
cured by a deed of trust or mortgage ex- 
tcuted to the Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank, as trustee. 

The book value of the property and plant 
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of the company is carried at $68,434.91 as 
of December 31, 1925, and the company 
had outstanding as of that date $25,500 of 
common stock, $3,000 of preferred stock 
and $15,000 of bonds. 

March 4: The commission authorized 
the Union Telephone Co., of Prairie du 
Chien, to issue $7,500 par amount of its 
common stock for the purpose of securing 
funds with which to retire $6,000 of notes, 
and reimburse its treasury to the extent 
of $1,500 for expenditures heretofore made 
for additions and extensions to its property 
and plant. The commission found that 
the value of the company’s property, as of 
December 31, 1925, was $41,006.83, and 
against this amount of property, the com- 
pany had authority to issue a total of $30,- 
000 of common stock, and had no long- 
term debt. 


March 9: Hearing at Madison on the 
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application of the Couderay Telephone Co 
for authority to increase its rates. U-3371. 

March 15: Hearing at Superior on the 
application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates for 
telephone service in the city of Superior. 
U-3337. 

March 17: Hearing at Menomonie on 
the application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates for 
telephone service in the city of Menom- 
onie, Wis. 

March 30: Hearing at Watertown on 
the application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates for telephone service in the city of 
Watertown. U-3358. 

March 31: Hearing at Whitewater on 
the application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates in 
the city of Whitewater. U-3334. 
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While we can’t date our birth back fifty years 
we can place it at the time when the telephone 
was just beginning to really grow. 
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tory—with its research, testing and scientific 
observation of actual performance—rules. 


Runzel-Lenz laboratory testing of raw ma- 
terials and the finished cords, today, assures 
telephone and switchboard cords far better 
than the wildest hopes of years ago. And their 
improvement, constantly, continues ahead of 


It’s our policy to make cords for you that 
will keep on winning more and more friends and 
customers for us just as staunch and true as 
those whose patronage we have enjoyed during 
the first half century of the industry. 


For complete details of the best 
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The Independents and 'The Industry 


time. They had used their political 
strength, coming from the large army of 
stockholders in eight thousand communi- 
ties, in getting legislation declaring the tel- 
ephone a public utility and subject to gov- 
ernment regulation. 

The railroads’ experience had been such 
that the leading financial figures of the 
3ell were nervous. They realized what 
conditions could be legally enforced if the 
Independents had the courage, determina- 
tion and resourcefulness. There was no 
thought of surrender on the part of any- 
hody, but certain understandings were es- 
sential to the prosperity of the industry. 

The Articles of Agreement. 

There were some trying rebuffs at first, 
but finally enough prejudices were broken 
down on both sides to warrant the formal 
naming of a committee of seven Indepen- 
dents to deal with problems arising from 
the competitive situation. I was a mem- 
ber and the secretary of this committeee. 

A book could be written on the work of 
this committee, whose members had the 
temerity to match wits with the leading 
lights of the Bell, including that financial 
statesman, the late Henry P. Davison, of 
the house of Morgan. At some time the 
substance of these negotiations may be 
published. Sufficient for the purpose of 
this article is it to set out the six pro- 
posals of the Independents finally accepted 
by the Bell people. They are taken from 
the Vail statement of January 5, 1912: 


New York, January 5, 1912. 
In order that the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co, and its associated 
companies may follow the same policy 
with respect to maintaining toll connec- 
tions with Independent companies, it 
seems wise to state just what that pol- 


icy is in this regard and to advise the 
associated Bell companies and to ask 


them to adopt the same for their guid- 
ance. 

First: The associated Bell companies 
will extend toll-line connections to any 
points or to any company wires w here 
opposition exchanges do not exist and 
where the result of such toll-line connec- 
tions would be a reasonable return upon 
the investments involved in the connec- 
tion. 

_ The terms and conditions for transmit- 

ting or receiving toll or long distance 
messages at such points shall be fair and 
equitable and as favorable as the terms 
and conditions extending to any other 
companies, operating under similar con- 
ditions. 

Second: Should any associated Bell 
company acquire by purchase or other- 
wise any toll line which has connections 
with any Independent exchange or toll 
lines, all facilities enjoyed at the time 
of the acquisition for sending or re- 
ceiving messages by the Independent 
or toll lines shall be continued. When 
increased facilities shall be needed from 
time to time, such facilities shall be sub- 
ject to future contracts, which shall be 
made fair and equitable to both parties. 

Third: Should any associated Bell 


(Continued from page 18.) 


company acquire, by purchase or other- 
wise, any Independent exchange prop- 
erty which has toll-line connections, the 
associated Bell company will not cut off 
or disturb in any way such connections. 

Fourth: It is to be understood that 
all existing connecting contracts or ar- 
rangements between Independent com- 
panies, or between Independent and 
Bell companies, shall continue without 
interruption, should there be any such 
connections. 

Fifth: It is to be understood in all 
the above cases that it is the wish and 
intention to preserve any facilities or 
connections which Independent com- 
panies and their patrons may enjoy at 








“Grand Old Man” of Independent 
Telephony Congratulates Tele- 
phone People. 


On this, the 50th anniversary of the 
invention of The Telephone, we, who 
for many years have been affiliated with 
the industry, should congratulate our- 
selves in having had an active part in 
the development of facilities for the 
transmission of human speech which has 
been a factor in the progress of civiliza- 
tion during the past 50 years as great 
or greater than any other human 
agency.—George R. Fuller, Past Presi- 
dent, Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of United States. 








the time the property of an Independent 
company may be acquired, with such 
increase of the same facilities as may 
be necessary on account of future 
growth and extension of the business, 
but it is not the intention that by vir- 
tue of such acquisition the range of fa- 
cilities of any Independent company or 
of the patrons of any Independent com- 
pany shall be increased. 


Sixth: The associated Bell compa- 
nies will not require connecting com- 
panies to use any special make of ap- 
paratus or equipment. The only re- 
quirement will be the use of such facili- 
ties and equipment as will give commer- 
cial service. 


The seventh paragraph, in which it was 
asserted that “it is distinctly understood 
that this policy does not in any way con- 
template the interchange of messages be- 
tween two or more exchanges located with- 
in the same town or community,’ was the 
one thing the Independent committee 
fought longest and hardest. But the fight 
was vain. Mr. Vail was adamant on that. 

Twenty-three and a half months later, 
however, Vice-President Kingsbury, in his 
letter to Attorney-General McReynolds re- 
linquishing Bell ownership and control of 
the Western Union, provided for a system 
of physical connections for toll messages. 
The arrangement was, of course, not as ad- 
vantageous as the Independents desired, 
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but, everything considered, it was a great 
improvement over conditions which had 
forced the negotiations. 

The Kingsbury commitment of Decem- 
ber 19, 1913, pledged an abandonment of 
efforts to acquire Independent properties. 
This was at the time hailed with delight, 
but changes of the law as to regulation of 
telephone service, valuation, expenditures, 
equipment and rates by public authority 
worked a marked change in public senti- 
ment. 

There was a series of consolidations, fol- 
lowing an agreement as to methods. Not 
only were cities with competing lines 
affected, but very often the acquisition of 
a strategic center by one company would 
leave outlying, non-competitive exchanges 
at a disadvantage. Each situation had to 
be carefully considered in all its aspects. 
Employes were taken care of as to senior- 
ity, pension rights, and so on. Care was 
likewise taken to distribute the business of 
factories in such a way as to prevent all 
avoidable loss. 

Enter the Automatic Telephone. 

There was one exception. The automatic 
telephone had never been used by the Bell. 
Inventors had vainly sought to interest the 
Bell and its associated companies in the 
dial automatic system. Wherever, under 
the consolidation agreements, an Indepen- 
dent exchange gave way for the Bell, no 
orders from that locality were made for 
automatic equipment. This was ruinous 
to manufacturers of the automatic, who 
had built up their business on orders from 
Independents. 

It was not until the Great War that a 
solution was found. A strike of telephone 
operators had been settled adversely to the 
Bell. The award meant loss or a sharp 
advance in rates. It was at this psycho- 
logical moment that President Vail was 
again approached and urged to buy auto- 
matic equipment. He yielded to the force 
of circumstances, and the Bell ban on the 
automatic was lifted. The automatic, or 
“machine switching,” as the Bell people 
like to say, is now being rapidly installed 
in the chief exchanges of the world. 

The Independent telephone operations 
are not confined to small towns and rural 
communities. Of the 8,200 Independent 
companies, there are 61 Class A companies, 
each with more than 10,000 subscribers; 36 
Class B companies, ranging from 5,000 to 
10,000 subscribers each; and 532 Class © 
companies, ranging from 1,000 to 5,000 
subscribers each. 

There are such goodly cities as St. Paul, 
Minn.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Tampa, Fla.; Fort Wayne, Ind.;. Santa 
Barbara and Long Beach, Calif.; Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Mason City, Ia., served 
ouly by Independent telephones. There are 
many county seat towns in nearly all tlie 
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states connected up with countryside and 
villages by Independent telephones. 

There is still a strong working Indepen- 
dent organization—the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. Its work 
js of the utmost practical value. It has a 
president and secretary who have been in 

















Milo G. Kellogg, Who Obtained Stock of 
Kellogg Back from Bell After Long 
Court Fight. 


touch with every development for years. 

F. B. MacKinnon, who has been presi- 
cent of many years, has had 15 years’ ac- 
tive executive experience with the associa- 
tion. He maintains offices in Washington 
and in Chicago. It was through his efforts 
that the Hall memorandum of June 14, 
1922, the third Bell declaration of policy, 
was procured. It established a policy con- 
sistent with the Kingsbury commitment of 
December 19, 1913, after the Act of Con- 
gress of June 10, 1921, had removed certain 
impracticable parts of that commitment. 

The Hall memorandum insures preserva- 
tion of the group system, with due notice 
to the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association of all applications for 
changes of ownership. 


A Great Gift to Telephony. 

E. K. Hall, a vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., had the 
honor of being the first Bell official to ad- 
dress the Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, on its invitation, when he spoke at the 
1922 session in Chicago. 

TreLepHONY, for many years a weekly, is 
one of the ablest industrial periodicals pub- 
lished, and there are other trade journals. 

Whien the telephone was made a public 
utility by law, subject to state and inter- 
state regulations, the Independent telephone 
association experts worked out the prin- 
ciples and the details, and one of its rep- 
reseniatives served on the committee which 
Prepared the forms of accounting adopted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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and followed generally by the state com- 
missions. The association’s official stand 
for cost of reproduction as the basis of 
valuation for rate-making purposes has 
been upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

When it was recalled how many com- 
panies have been concerned, and what a 
diversity of conditions has prevailed in the 
widely-separated places of business, the 
manner in which the Independent telephone 
associations, under various names, have 
solved the common problems for the ben- 
efit of the industry as a whole is a subject 
for marvel. There have been many men 
of many minds engaged in the deliberations 
of the conventions for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, but they have had a 
single purpose—the permanent good of the 
industry. [See editor’s note.] 

Any attempt to enumerate all the con- 
spicuous figures would be worse than fu- 
tile. In various capacities I associated with 
nearly all of them. Some of them have 
been not only my friends but business part- 
ners for many years. Some of the fondest 
recollections of my life cluster about others. 

Although I have reached the age when 
reminiscences are natural, I am still too 
much employed in the solution of pressing 
problems to indulge in the luxury, but I am 
daily reminded of some incident of conven- 
tion or committee in those dovs of strife, 
when we were doing our part to build up 
the telephone service of America and 
piace it at the beck and call of the humblest 
citizen, no matter where he might live— 
amid the throbbing life of the great city or 
in some spot remote from the customary 
haunts of men.” 

[Epitor’s Note:] Supplementing this 
article Mr. Gary gives TELEPHONY the fol- 
lowing list of men who stand out in his 
memory as active participants in the long 
fight: 

James M. Thomas, of Ohio; E. B. Fish- 
er, of Michigan; J. B. Hoge, of Ohio; F. 
B. MacKinnon, of Kansas; Frank H. 
Woods, of Nebraska (all presidents of na- 
tional organization) ; J. G. Splane and Vin- 
ton A. Spears, of Pennsylvania; J. S. 
Bellamy, S. S. Lichty and C. C. Deering, 
of Iowa; J. W. Weik (the Lincoln bi- 
ographer), Judge R. S. Taylor, George 
H. Beers, Simon P. Sherrin and Hart Far- 
well, of Indiana; Gen. A. A. Godard, B. I. 
Pankey and W. P. Hemphill, of Kansas; 
W. H. McDonough, F. S. Dixon and B. G. 
Hubbell, of New York. 

Col. J. D. Powers, of Kentucky; H. D. 
Critchfield and Richard Valentine, of Wis- 
consin; J. C. Kelsey, Joseph Harris, and P. 
C. Burns, of Illinois; J. B. Earle, 
of Texas; James A. Hudson, Walter S. 
Dickey, Breckenridge Jones, Houck Mc- 
Henry, O. C. Snider, A. F. Adams, W. F. 
Rankin, Linton Reber, Charles D. Leddie 
and W. C. Polk, of Missouri; G. W. Rob- 
inson, of Minnesota; Frank L. Beam, C. 
Y. McVey and J. E. Zeluff, of Ohio; W. 
C. Brorein of Florida, and C. F. Sise, 
Canada. 
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chase for 


CASH 


entire physical assets, 
stocks or bonds of 


Telephone 
Properties 


located anywherein 


the United States 


F. N. 


KNEELAND 
& Company 
Harris Trust Building 
CHICAGO 
































With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Frank Eldridge Now Heads Tele- 
phone and Railway Department. 
The telephone and railway sales depart- 

ments of the French Battery Co. have re- 

cently been consolidated. Frank L. EI- 
dridge, who has been general sales repre- 
sentative of the company in a national way 

















Frank L. Eldridge, for Seven Years an 

Enthusiastic Booster of French Batteries, 

Is Now Manager of the Company’s Tele- 
phone and Railroad Department. 


for the past seven years has been ap-- 
pointed manager of railway and telephone 
sales. 

Mr. Eldridge has had over 20 years’ ex- 
perience in the telephone field, the past 12 
years having been engaged in sales work. 
In this time he has built up a wide ac- 
quaintanceship in the telephone field and 
also enjoys the friendship of many railway 
officials. The consolidation of the two 
departments brings many additional respon- 
sibilities to Mr. Eldridge, and his many 
friends will be glad to know of the ad- 
vancement which has come to him. 

The offices of the railway and telephone 
department will be located in the Conway 
Building, Chicago, at which address Mr. 
Eldridge will be glad to hear from, greet 
in person, officials in these two fields, in 
connection with any matter where he may 
be of service. 
Hubbard & Co. Make Prompt Ship- 

ments Despite Fire. 

Fire destroyed the shovel department of 
Hubbard & Co.’s extensive plant at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on March 2, but announce- 
ment is made to the trade that the dam- 
age does not affect the production or ship- 





ments of Hubbard pole line hardware and 
Peirce construction specialties. Immediate 
shipments can be made, as usual, on all 
standard stock items. 

The origin of the fire was undetermined. 
It was discovered in the early hours of 


the morning, and, according to the Pitts- 


burgh press, did a damage estimated close 
to a million dollars. It is said that about 
200 men will be temporarily thrown out 
cf employment. Fortunately, the fire did 
not affect the electrical materials depart- 
ment. 

Hubbard & Co.’s shovel plant was one 
of the largest shovel works in the world. 
The loss is fully covered by insurance 
and plans for rebuilding are already made. 





Naugle Pole & Tie Co. Announces 
‘New Pole Yard at Minneapolis. 
The Naugle Pole & Tie Co. announces 

the establishment of a new pole yard at 

Minneapolis, Minn., which will enable it to 

give its customers even quicker loading 

service on rush orders. ’ 

This new yard, the company states, will 
embody every improvement found prac- 
ticable as a result of its experience of 
the past 42 years. There will be elevated 
skids, long distance rollways, a newly de- 
signed butt-treating plant, a Pentrex punc- 
turing machine, traveling cranes, etc. 

At Minneapolis the Naugle company has 
access to nine trunk line railroads. While 
this new yard will primarily serve the sur- 
rounding territory, it will also supplement 
the service from its other yards—at Chi- 
cago, Spokane, Wash., Vancouver, B. C., 


Green Bay, Wis., Sand Point, Idaho, and 
Pinconning, Mich. The Chicago, Spokane, 
Sand Point, Minneapolis and Pinconning 
plants are provided with butt-treating 
equipment and Pentrex puncturing ma- 
chines. 


Alton Batteries “On Public Duty” 
in Great Britain. 

“On Public Duty” is the title of a 
pamphlet issued by the Alton Battery Co., 
Ltd., Alton, Hants, England, which tells 
of “Alton Batteries in the Service of the 
Community” in the following manner. 

“The very nature of the important duty 
to be performed in a telephone repeater 
station, where trunk lines radiate to many 
parts of the United Kingdom, makes the 
installation of thoroughly dependable 
plant an imperative necessity. 

At the Fenny Stratford telephone re- 
peater station Alton batteries have been 
selected for the operation of the repeater 
circuits, and the illustration on this page 
of this installation shows cells which rank 
among the largest in use in Great Bri- 
tain. 

The filament batteries, which are shown 
in the foreground, have a capacity at 
present of 5,075 ampere hours and an ul- 
timate capacity of no less than 9,450 
ampere-hours at the ten-hour rate of dis- 
charge. 

Ultimately the station will be equipped 
with 900 repeaters, the efficient operation 
of which will depend 
steady battery pressure. 
service of this 


entirely upon a 
It is on public 


where no risks 


nature, 
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Alton Batteries Used for Operation of Repeater Circuits at Fenny Stratford Telephorie 
Repeater Station. 
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Filament Batteries. 


Total number of cells......... 
Nitmate capacity......2+0...0! 9450 


External dimensions of each cell 8'414” X2’514” K1'934” 


Weight of each cell............ 2 tons, 


Weight of complete batteries....52 tons, 16 cwts. 


Anode Batteries. 
230 

300 ampere hours 
1'10%4” X1'1” X 1034” 
1 cwt., 98 Ibs. 

21 tons, 11 cwts. 


4 cwts. 








Alton Battery Data. 


can be taken, that Alton batteries have 
proved their reliability. 

In addition to the filament batteries, 230 
Alton cells of 300-ampere hours’ capacity 
have been installed. These feed the valve 
anodes, supply current for the ringing al- 
ternators, auxiliary oil engine motors, and 
station lighting. The anode batteries are 
shown in the illustration mounted on two 
tier stands. 

The filament and anode batteries are of 
the usual generous proportions of Alton 
products, the plates being the heavy 
Planté positive and box negative types, 
and were installed by the company for the 
principal contractors for the repeater sta- 
tion (Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Liverpool), under the supervision of 
the engineers’ department of the post 
office. 

The Alton Battery Co., Ltd., was 
formed in 1919 by the present chairman 
and managing director and, therefore, 
might be termed a young concern. Behind 
the organization, however, is a_ lifetime 
of battery-making experience and _ the 
staff not only includes recognized de- 
signers and chemists but men with a 
knowledge of the installation of batteries 
as electrical contractors. 

The company’s plant is built on a 9- 
acre site adjoining Alton Station, South- 
ern Railway, England. This advantageous 
position facilitates the dispatch of goods 
to all parts of the United Kingdom and 
is also convenient to the Southampton 
Docks, from which export orders are 
usually shipped. 

From its inception the company con- 
cerned itself with the manufacture of 
modern type batteries only; and the 
heavy “Plante” type positive, with its 
large developed surface, and the “Box” 
type negative, manufactured at Alton, 
represent the latest ideas in plate design. 
lt is interesting to note that the first 
battery manufactured by the Alton com- 


pany has just been cleaned and the plates 
put into service again in apparently as 
good a condition as when first installed. 

The positive plates are cast from chemi- 
cally pure soft lead and by a special elec- 
trolytic process a thin adherent layer 
of active lead peroxide is formed upon 
them. These plates are of very substantial 
proportions to withstand heavy rates of 
discharge without injury. 

Unique arrangements are used to cast 
the box negative grids on to finely per- 
forated lead sheets. The plates are cast in 
two halves which are riveted together 
under hydraulic pressure after pasting. 
A mixture of paste which rapidly expands 
with use to an extent just sufficient to 
fill the “boxes” is used, the result being 
a plate said to be vastly superior to an 
open grid negative out of which pellets 
of active material are prone to fall and 
cause internal short-circuiting and per- 
manent loss of capacity. 

With the object of helping the contrac- 
tor when conditions call for the rapid in- 
stallation of a battery, a quick-erection 
type of cell has been evolved. This par- 
ticular cell, which is the subject of cer- 
tain patents, presents an extremely neat 
appearance and, when necessary, may be 
delivered either in a fully charged or 
short first charge condition. 

Many little points in connection with 
Alton batteries indicate a careful attention 
to the details which make all the differ- 
ence to a battery, and it is such details 
which create a desirable feeling of satis- 
faction in the contractor when he sees 
the finished job. For example, the large 
deposit space, the special washer-type lugs 
and the means of locating the separators, 
are a few of the Alton features of real 
value. 

lt was recently announced that the 
Southport, Birkdale and Churchtown tele- 
phone exchanges of the British Post Office 
will be equipped with Alton batteries. In- 








District. Capacity of Battery 

(Ampere-Hours). 
i s ngindeeaewoke eran 5,800 
EE soot 5 sak hea eee aml 4,000 
DEL sv as ehbdautaaneusae 1,234 
RD es iiadc ie a awieee ema tid 2,550 
Ree re 9,180 
is ska cen vena edaDouee 300 
ELE 1,900 
PO OO 1,070 
I RE ER RCT RE 770 
I ia eRe ea aCe ae 892 
London (Sloan Square) ........... 1,170 
DL, cutis nat Gidulttadipduchedinen 540 
CRUPCIOWR ..000cccccccccveeecs 470 


Rugby (Radio Station) 


District. Capacity of Battery 

(Ampere-Hours). 
I, ie ahs a tale Wh ote Baa 392 
ES rer rer re errr 390 
I oes ankia de -t o % w a 260 
a A ah aris ooo a a ate alltel 200 
ae aa iene uch a ehh ad 200 
ER te bina, eas aoe ae Rese 200 
EE rere re rr 250 
0 ee ere 300 
SES a reparerereenn nes) 200 
NIE 9 ein WS 5 inh iced wie 300 
ee as wie piece ace larh waoewie 294 
SE A ee casas eerwew cue 256 
rr 294 














A Few of the Alton Batteries on Public Service. 























Going to Build? 


What _ provision 
have you made for 
Lightning _ protec- 
tion? 







































Remember Chap- 
man Lightning Ar- 
resters have no 
vacuum to lose, 
contain nothing to 
melt, fuse or ground 
the line and require 





































































































no attention after 
erecting. 
Installed at inter- 











vals along a line 
they drain it of 
lightning and static 
charges as natural- 
ly as a sewer sys- 
tem drains a street 
of water. 



















































In service from the 
Yukon to the An- 
des, from Tidewa- 
ter to the top of the 
Rockies. 











































Manufactured by 


Minnesota Electric Co. 
309 2nd Ave. So. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Valuation—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A I. E. £- 


Member W. S. E. 
1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








During reeent years 
I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over 


The list totals 410. 
Z Would you like to 
avail _— of my 


RNG, eee services? 


N 
INDIANAPOLIS 903-4 Lemcke Building 


Fp ete. 


TELEPHONE 
Dpagn Db 









ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 
Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Me. 








W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 








TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 








J.G.WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Blidg., Chicago 








HARRY N. FARIS 


Telephone Consultant 


Service Investigations Rebuilding Programs 
Rate Studies and Fundamental Plant Plans 
Allied Accounting Service 


308 West 6th St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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cidentally, the Alton Battery Co. (Alton, 
Hants.) has just received instructions to 
supply and install a 2,100-ampere hour 
battery, booster and switchboard at the 


R. A. F. generating station, Farnbor- 
ough. 
Two-Way Conversations With 


Airplane Near Dayton, Ohio. 

Successful experiments were conducted 
at the McCook and Wilbur Wright flying 
fields near Dayton, Ohio, on February 19, 
in carrying on two-way conversations be- 
tween a McCook field airplane and radio 
fans with telephones on their homes. 

Lieutenant LeRoy M. Wolfe, of the 
radio section at McCook field conducted 
the first test at 8:30 p. m., at which time 
he communicated with 30 radio fans in the 
vicinity of Dayton. The test was con- 
ducted with the aid of telephones, and a 
radio broadcasting set, over which Lieu- 
tenant Wolfe held conversations. 

The second test was conducted by Lieu- 
tenant E. H. Barksdale and Captain W. 
H. Murphy, radio specialist in the signal 
corps at McCook field. 

The test was made with a broadcasting 
set, in a Martin bomber in the vicinity of 
Wilbur Wright field. 

Lieutenant Barksdale gave a 15-minute 
talk on “Cross-Country Flying” and told 
of the various flying conditions encoun- 
tered during the test. 

More than 300 members of the Engi- 
neers’ club kept in touch with Lieutenant 
Wolfe during the test. A large receiving 
set with a loudspeaker, and a telephone, 
with a 50-foot extension cord enabled the 
members to talk with the flyer. 

Mayor Allen C. McDonald was one of 
the persons taking advantage of the un- 
usual opportunity. His message follows: 

“This is Allen C. McDonald, mayor of 
the city of Dayton speaking. I am glad to 
take part in your radio telephone test. To 
me it is an important and wonderful ex- 
periment. I wish you would circle over the 
city building and drop a red or other col- 
ored light to show you have received this 
message. In doing this you need pay no 
attention to the speed or traffic ordinance 
of the city. Thank you, Lieutenant.” 

A few minutes after this message was 
transmitted the plane bearing the test offi- 
cers and his equipment swooped down over 
the city building and dropped a red flare 
which lighted up the vicinity of the build- 
ing. There being no radio installation in 
the city building, the mayor could not hear 
his message repeated. 


Pennsylvania Bell Had Over 9,300 
in its 1925 Schools. 

Approximately 9,300 employes of the 
3ell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, at- 
tended the various schools maintained by 
the organization, according to a recent re- 
port. Each department conducts its own 
school. There are about 22,000 persons 
on the company’s payroll. 
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& Times Faster. 


““Typewriters’’ Names, A d- 
Hy and rateson A 

to 1000 an hour. FRE 
TRIAL. Easy Terms 


asses rteh 


006 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Iii. 








ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


ertified Public Accountants 
1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 
Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 








GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


iu all branches of ! elephone oa = fe 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financia 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 








TEL. 407 224 E. LIBERTY ST. 


CLAUDE WEST 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
BURIED CABLE BURIED WIRE 
CONDUIT and MANHOLE SUPERVISION 


WOOSTER - OHIO 








ACCOUNTING 


Telephone System & Accounting Co. 
203 West 34th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. MAROLD, President 

















In 1925 the traffic department taught 
5,800 young women how to be operators. 
Instruction included voice modulation, pro- 
nunciation and manipulation of switch- 
boards. Practice switchboards exactly like 
those in regular use are utilized for train- 
ing. Students complete calls made by sup- 
ervisors for three weeks before entering 
central offices. 

After passing several tests, junior oper- 
ators begin work under observation of the 
central office supervisor. They are then 
placed between two experienced operators 
who give assistance. Last year 850 experi- 
enced operators returned to the school for 
further training. 

The plant department enrolled 2,400 men 
for progressive training and taught them 
testing, repairing, wiring and splicing. 

The commercial schools trained 300 em- 
ployes in business relations. 


Please tell tne Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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